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A POPULAR THEORY. 


TN commenting recently upon the tenacity 

of party organizations, after party union 
upon great questions had disappeared, we 
mentioned, as an explanation, a theory of 
the political situation and probabilities 
which is widely held. Those who hold it 
assert that absolute Democratic control of 
the government involves, first, payment for 
the slaves, and second, repudiation of the 
public debt. We have been assailed in 
many quarters as if we had advanced it as 
our own view, and have been assured that 
it was imbecile, silly, wild, hysterical, ab- 
surd, and monstrous. Meanwhile we have 
not denied that it may be all this, and, as 
we said at the end of the article, the trouble 
with the view is that the very persons who 
are to be convinced by it can not see it to 
be so reasonable as its holders assert, and 
consequently that the Republicans can not 
hope to win upon such acry. It is, never- 
theless, a view which is firmly held by many 
intelligent persons, and it is susceptible of 
most effective use by adroit politicians. It 
is, therefore, worth while for Democrats to 
meet it by still more powerful arguments 


‘ than “pish!” and “pshaw!” conclusive as 


they are. 

The grounds upon which this view rests 
are obvious. It is not surprising that there 
should be deep and general distrust of the 
restoration to power of a party under Seuth- 
ern leadership, which, when it was last in 
control of the government, sought national 
ruin, and whose recent ascendency in the 
House of Representatives has inspired con- 
fidence neither in its political sagacity nor 
capacity. It is natural, also, that the fierce 
sectional alienation of many years, ending 
in a tremendous and obstinate and prolong- 
ed war, should be supposed to have left in 
the minds of the unsuccessful side the most 
angry and reyengeful feelings, which wait 
only an opportunity of gratification. Stu- 
dents and thoughtful men may know how 
soon the wounds of civil war are healed, but 
this view is not necessarily that of thought- 
ful persons. People argue from themselves, 
and thinking that if the result of the war 
had been different they would have await- 
ed the chance of redress, they suppose that 
others would do likewise. Men generalize 
broadly and hastily in politics, and when a 
view seems to them reasonable, those who 
wish their yotes must really have other re- 
sources of reply than “ stuff and nonsense.” 

But those who hold this view find it con- 
firmed not only by their impressions of hu- 
man nature and by the situation, but by 
open declarations. These, indeed, are not 
uniform, and this should be gladly acknow]l- 
edged. Moreover, this want of uniformity 
of opinion and expression is one of the most 
persuasive arguments against the justice of 
the view. Thus the Chronicle, of Augusta, 
Georgia, truly says: 

**Tn 1860 the cry was that the South was aiming at 
the life of the nation; in 1877, when the currency ques- 
tion was sprung, the song was burdened with the warn- 
ing that we had designs upon the honor of the nation ; 
now we are accused of craving to pick the national 
pocket, The policy of Senator Hitt during the dark- 
est hours of the electoral gloom proved that some of 
the real patriots of the country were Southerners; the 
conservatism of Mr. Srrruens in the investigation 
scheme shows that the revolutionists do not dwell in 
the South; and the manly utterances of Lamar on the 
Silver Bill convince the North that with us national 
credit and national honor are sacred things indeed.” 


it adds: 


‘Rebel claims need strike no terror to our govern- 
ment, and Southern subsidy schemes need not fire the 
Northern heart. It must suggest another and wiser 
jasue....Our people ate more tolerant and more inde- 
pendent than when the issues of the war were yet 
fresh upon them in past campaigns.” 


The Macon Telegraph and Messenger, in the 
same State, says, still guardedly: 


‘We can not but induige the hope that when we 
have helped to extinguish the public debt, and time 
has healed the gaping wounds of the past, when rea- 
son and brotherly love shall have fully regained the 
ascendency over prejudice and hate, even though it 
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shall be the next generation, a brave and honorable 
people of the same blood and lineage will see to it 
that the value of our property in slaves shall be re- 
turned to those from whom it was wrongfully wrest- 
ed. It will do no harm to keep this question before 
the people, that they may preserve the records and 
proper memoranda of their former slaves, in the event 
that a returning sense of justice on the part of the 
Federal government may compensate them, at least 
in part, for the loss of this portion of their rightful 
property.” 

But the expression that is felt to be more 
characteristic and significant is in another 
strain. The Okolono States, in Mississippi, 
says: 

“When we have obtained the upper hand, we pro- 
pose to undo what has been done by the radicals since 
1861. We propose to tear the negro amendments out 
of the Constitution. We propose to restore the Plant- 
er Republic of our fathers in all its purity and sim- 
plicity.” 

And the Corinthian, at Corinth, in the same 
State, says: 

“Let the solid South meet the united North with 
bold, undaunted courage, for we are just as confident 
as we are that we edit this paper that a division of 
States will be attempted again in the future, just as 
sure as it was in 1861, when the tocsin of war was first 
sounded at Fort Sumter. The North is too aggressive, 
too jealous, too vindictive, too suspicious; the South 
too lofty, too haughty, too ambitious, too proud. A 
union of States is and always will be galling.” 

It is because such talk, however local the 
journals, is believed to represent the natural 
and sincere feelings of those who control 
the Democratic party, that the view of which 
we speak is so widely and firmly held. It 
is urged that to hold such a view is to sup- 
pose that the Democratic party is hostile to 
the government itself, and is substantially 
still engaged in civil war. That may be, 
and the position may be ridiculous. But 
the question for practical politicians is the 
extent of the view and the means of pre- 
venting its consequences. Messrs. LAMAR 
and Hitt and the Southern journals which 
speak for them can not expect that their 
opinions will be accepted as those of the 
Southern Democracy until the regular party 
action adopts them. If the Democrats are 
wise, they will as promptly and fully dis- 
avow all the purposes which this view at- 
tributes to them as they disclaimed all in- 
tention to question the title of the President. 
While they leave these points obscure they 
will find a solid partisan array against them, 
which the most contemptuous sneers will 
not pierce. 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


THE absurdity of the talk about General 
GRANT as an emperor and a dictator is 
mainly due to the tone of the Republican 
journals which have suggested his nomina- 
tion. It is certainly not due to any thing 
in the character or career of the man him- 
self, nor to the fact that European kings 
and presidents have been civil to an ex- 
President of the United States, who is also 
a distinguished soldier. There is a sort of 
frantic desperation in the tone in which his 
nomination is urged. The drift of the arti- 
cles is a plain confession that upon him 
hangs the only chance of the Republican 
party; and that the chance arises, not from 
the greater wisdom of Republican policy, 
but from the dire extremity of the country. 
A more ridiculous strain can not be imag- 
ined. One of these papers says that “the 
sooner the necessity of nominating GRANT 
is generally recognized, and the event is ac- 
cepted as a foregone conclusion,” the better 
for the Republican party. Another says 
that his call to the Presidency “is believed 
to be essential to the welfare of the coun- 
try.” Mr. Emory Storrs, in the Illinois Con- 
vention, in advocating, amid loud cheers, 
the nomination of General GRANT, said: 

“The laboring-man inquires, Shall I be permitted 
to labor without interference from mobs or mob vio- 
lence? Shall the wages of my labor be secure? Is 
there in this country any one man whom the nation 
can place at the head of its affairs who will see to it, 
so far as he is concerned, that in all these I may be se- 
cure? All these laboring-men are asking themselves 
this question, and they have answered it. Property 
asks this question. Capital of all kinds makes the in- 
quiry. Nay, every good citizen, each for himself, is 
revolving in his mind to say, and has been for months 
past, who is there of all others in this country who, 
placed at its head, will see that the great essentials of 
life, liberty, property, the due execution of all the 
laws, shall be protected and carried out ?” 

All this is unmistakable. General GRANT 
is to be nominated, not as the representa- 
tive of a policy of administration, but as a 
savior of society. He is not to carry out 
measures that have been argued before the 
people, and which have been approved by 
them at the polls, but he is to protect us 
against anarchy and the impending disso- 
lution of social order. But if he be the one 
man indispensable to our continued peace- 
ful national and social existence, we must 
keep him in the position of savior as long 
as Heaven graciously spares him. We can 
not afford to take the risk of the dissolution 
of society at the end of four years; and if 
we can spare him at the end of four years, 
we are not in any danger of such dissolu- 
tion, and his nomination is not necessary. 
The zealous gentlemen may suit themselves 








with either horn of the dilemma. 





The reasons urged for the nomination of 
General GRANT are typified in a picture of 
a man on horseback withstanding a host of 
anarchists. Those who do not think that 
this is the situation, who do not believe 
that the American government is on the 
edge of chaos, and who, therefore, are not 
desirous of summoning a dictator—those 
who are not yet tired of free popular insti- 
tutions, and who know that agitation is the 
atmosphere of liberty—will naturally oppose 
the call for a savior of society. We do not 
do General GRANT the injustice of suppos- 
ing that he has authorized this nonsens9, or 
that it is especially agreeable to him. He 
has always shown himself to be an officer 
loyal to the laws, and this presentation of 
him as the imperial hope of America is ex- 
ceedingly comical. There is, however, a se- 
rious side to it, and we beg these heady 
Republicans to remember this: that the 
chief and vital objection to the Republican 
party in the minds of many most patriotic 
and intelligent citizens is the conviction 
that it has come to regard itself as the 
country and the rightful government, and 
to consider opposition to itself as treason, if 
not a wrong offered to human nature, and 
that consequently it holds all means of per- 
petuating its power to be permissible if not 
imperative. This conviction is immensely 
strengthened by the ground taken by Re- 
publicans for the nomination of General 
Grant. That ground is that he alone can 
save us from destruction. Every honest, 
honorable, and patriotic American rejects 
with scorn such an assumption. We have 
laughed at Democrats who argue that Gen- 
eral GRANT has the ambition of Louis Na- 
POLEON, and enjoys royal dinners because 
he wishes to be a king. But here is a Re- 
publican paper which says of his nomina- 
tion: “We have reached a point where a 
firm, steady hand is needed to guide the na- 
tion.” That is the tone of Louis Napo- 
LEON’S toadies. The duty of an American 
President is to execute the laws, not to 
guide the nation firmly. Those who vocif- 
erously, and upon such grounds, demand the 
nomination of General GRANT, are doing 
their utmost to extinguish all hope of Re- 
publican success. 





FREEDOM OF ELECTIONS. 


SENATOR BayYaRD, of Delaware, is a Dem- 
ocrat whom his Republican opponents have 
been accustomed to regard as one of the 
men of his party who are sincerely anxious 
for something better than mere partisan 
politics. His opinions upon many practical 
public questions are those of patriotic and 
intelligent men in both parties, and his po- 
sition upon the Electoral Bill was that of a 
wise statesman. He is, perhaps, the one con- 
spicnous Democrat who as a candidate for 
the Presidency would most command the 
real respect of his political opponents. But 
when this was recently said to a prominent 
Democrat, he replied: “ Yes, Mr. BAYARD is 
a gentleman, and an able and experienced 
public man, holding many sound views; but 
he is a Bourbon. His personal and politic- 
al associations are with the old South, and 
were he President, there would be an old 
Southern Administration.” His letter to the 
Tammany Committee on the Fourth of July 
is surprising, because, while it demands a 
free election as the first end to be sought, 
there is no evidence in it that the writer 
suspects, what every body else knows, that 
interference with freedom of elections has 
always proceeded from the Democratic party. 

The three great illustrations of this in- 
terference, before the present alleged Lou- 
isiana frauds in the Returning Board, were 
the SLIDELL Plaquemine frauds in Louisi- 
ana, the TWEED frauds in New York in 1868, 
and the vast Ku-Klux and later intimida- 
tion in the Southern States. Even in Lou- 
isiana the Democratic suppression of free- 
dom of election at the polls is more distinctly 
proved than fraud by the Returning Board. 
We know ourselves of the declaration of a 
prominent Democratic leader in Georgia that 
the negroes would be permitted to vote so 
far and so long as they did not endanger 
the supremacy of the whites. A Raleigh 
Democratic paper, in North Carolina, late- 
ly announced that negro ascendency would 
not be tolerated there ; and Governor WADE 
HampTon’s speech to his Democratic friends 
on the Fourth of July in South Carolina 
shows very distinctly that he knows and 
condemns a Democratic purpose virtually 
to abolish negro citizenship. Now we have 
no more disposition than Senator BAYARD 
to see ignorance and venality governing in- 
telligence, and we can perfectly understand 
the feeling of educated Americans of the 
English-speaking race subordinated to the 
colored freedmen of the plantations. All 
that is very intelligible. It is not surpris- 
ing in this point of view that freedom of 
elections should be assailed even by well- 
meaning and intelligent people, who see no 
other escape from monstrous misrule. But 
these people are generally Democrats. No- 








toriously it is they who attack thi freed 
not the Republicans. There to — 
any serious complaint that Democrats were 
prevented from voting by the Republicans 
It is confessedly the Democrats who suppress 
the free vote of Republicans, and argue that 
it is mere human nature to do so. But Sen- 
ator BAYARD gravely writes a letter to the 
effect that Republican. »-e the sinners and 
that the Democrats would protect freedom 
of elections—an assertion which is totally 
disproved by the facts. Mr. BAYARD is right 
of course, in saying that there should be 
such freedom. But if it were enforced at all 
hazards, it would be against his own party, 

We offer no apology for Republican crimes, 
Let them be exposed and punished. But 
the candor of leading public men is a com- 
mon interest, and their pandering to the 
basest party prejudice is no less an offense 
to political morality than that of their asso- 
ciates in destroying by terror the freedom of 
elections, or false counting of the votes. The 
three propositions which Mr. Bayarp sug- 
gests, in conclusion, are admirable in them- 
selves, but they are ludicrous as suggestions 
to Tammany and the Democratic party, 
The Senator seems to be unpleasantly aware 
of this, for he says that they should be sus- 
tained by just-minded men of every party— 
in which we heartily agree with him. The 
propositions are freedom of elections, un- 
disturbed by “Federal interference, civi] or 
military ;” an honest count; and the de- 
struction of any man or party that with- 
stands them. But we remind Mr. BaYarp, 
as a patriot and a Democratic leader, that 
his first and immediate duty in furtherance 
of his admirable suggestions is to secure 
that freedom where it is now most threaten- 
ed, not by a Republican national Adminis- 
tration, but by Democratic coercion in the 
Democratic Southern States. 





MOVING FORWARD. 


Many sincere friends of a reform in the 
system of the civil service vehemently insist 
that the action of the Administration shall 
not be regarded as reform. Indeed, such 
friends are quite as contemptuous in their 
comments upon much that the Administra- 
tion has done as the most bitter Republican 
and Democratic enemies of reform. They 
emphatically deny that the Administration 
has done any thing but cover its pledges 
with shame and the cause with ridicule. 
They insist that it has greatly perplexed and 
postponed the movement, and is entitled 
only to the most relentless censure of those 
who had trusted its promises. We wish to 
state this as strongly as possible, because 
we desire to show to those who feel so warm- 
ly that whatever justice there may be in 
these comments, and however we may syn- 
pathize with much that they say, something 
has yet been done. 

The order of June of last year was not 
enforced vigorously and promptly as it 
should have been, but it has called public 
attention to the whole subject of official in- 
terference with elections more pointedly 
than any thing that has ever occurred, and 
has greatly stimulated inquiry and opposi- 
tion, which have been of the greatest serv- 
ice in ripening public opinion. This is a 
signal gain to the reform—indirect, indeed, 
but none the less positive. Again, the 
known determination of the Administration 
in regard to political assessments upon of- 
fice-holders, and its adoption of Secretary 
ScuvrRz’s circular upon the subject, have 
unquestionably liberated a great many eX- 
cellent officers from an odious exaction, and 
stimulated an independence and self-respect 
in official circles which must necessarily 
produce the best effects. It is true, of 
course, that the shameful abuse is not 
wholly broken up, but it has received a 
very heavy blow, and future blows are 
made easier. The course taken by Col- 
lector BEARD in Boston and by Postmaster 
JAMEs in New York may be regarded by all 
friends of reform as positive steps forward. 
All that these officers do, indeed, rests upo? 
their will. And should the Democrats come 
into power, the very best officers would be 
turned out, and the abuses which they bave 
corrected would be restored with renewed 
vigor. But the reform of the civil service 
is, first of all, a reform of public opinion, and 
every wise man sees that even if Mr. J AMES 
and Mr. BEARD were removed to-morrow, 
they have already done much to enlighten 
and determine that opinion. ’ ‘ 

Still further, the monstrous evil of Con- 
gressional dictation of appointments has 
been largely corrected. The Executive ' 
dependence has been maintained. It is true 
that no complete and satisfactory substitute 
has been found, nor could it be found with- 
out Congressional co-operation. But the 
first step in dealing with the evil had to be 
taken by the Executive. To await a 
sional aid was to expect an abuse to abolis 
itself. The Executive was compelled o 
prove its independence at enormous disad- 
vantage, and to make appointments ™p0? 
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rmation as it could obtain, know- 
that the old abuse — an — 
i t one that necessarily prosti- 
pot y Spe on The action of the Ad- 
ministration has not been uniform, and it 
has often failed. Sometimes, also, it has ev- 
idently abandoned its own principle. But 
with all an ja voce ey 
ongression ctation, 

<a Administration has still further 
enlightened public opinion by showing, in 
the hostility that it has earned from its own 
partisans in Congress, how deeply rooted the 
evil is. While, therefore, there is a great 
deal of reason in the complaints that are 
made from an absolute point of view, it is un- 
fair to deride the Administration as if it had 
done nothing and cared nothing for reform. 
It has done very much more for it, with all 
exceptions made, than the last Administra- 
tion, and the reason is that the President 
has decided convictions. A great deal of 
mischief has been done by false reports from 
Washington, conspicuously published, stat- 
ing that he had done this or that thing in 
opposition to his known views. Thus it has 
been announced that he had modified his 
order of last June, that he had withdrawn 
his objections to political assessments, and 
that he had decided to surrender his right 
of appointment to members of Congress, that 
there might be “harmony” and “a united 
party.” These were all inventions of the 
glory-to-God-regards-to-BaBCOcK statesmen, 
who especially abhor goody-goody and Sun- 
day-school politics, which is their name for 
whatever threatens their ascendency. We 
could all wish perfect consistency in the 
conduct of Administrations, but it must be 
remembered that substantial progress is 
often inconsistently secured. 


such info: 
ing, often, 





A SENATOR’S FIDELITY 
VINDICATED. 


THERE are controversies which are ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, but which are none 
the less unavoidable. When Mr. SUMNER 
was responsibly accused of official negli- 
gence, it could not have been supposed that 
his friends would suffer the accusation to 
pass unnoticed. A warm discussion arose, 
in which eminent gentlemen took part. The 
charge that he retarded the business of the 
Foreign Committee of the Senate, and that 
by pigeon-holing treaties he prevented ac- 
tion by the Senate, was made by the late and 
respected Secretary of State. The charge 
may have seemed unimportant to those who 
urged it, but it did not seem so to those who 
had always believed Mr. SUMNER to be a 
singularly conscientious and faithful officer, 
and it was put forward also by those who 
were known not to be friendly to him. Hap- 
pily an examination of the records of the 
Senate, made at the instance of Mr. Sum- 
NER’S successor, proved conclusively that 
the accusation was wholly unfounded, that 
he neither pigeon-holed treaties nor delayed 
the action of the Senate, and he was com- 
pletely exonerated from an injurious charge. 
A prompt acknowledgment of the error was 
all that was to be expected, but unhappily 
it has not yet appeared. 

The discussion extended itself to the rea- 
sons of Mr. SUMNER’s virtual removal from 
the chairmanship of the commhittee of which 
he had been so long the head, and the late 
Assistant Secretary of State wrote a paper 
stating in substance that Mr. SUMNER was 
removed not because of his official negli- 
gence, nor of his personal relations with the 
Executive Department, which was the rea- 
son alleged at the time, but because of his 
views in regard to British occupation upon 
this continent, which would probably im- 
peril the then contemplated Treaty of Wash- 
ingtop. But here, again, the ex-Assistant 
Secretary could hardly suppose that the 
friends of Mr. SUMNER would allow the dis- 
tinct, detailed, and reiterated charge of offi- 
cial negligence to be whistled out of sight 
to enable the responsible authors, whose in- 
accuracy upon the point had been estab- 
lished by the record, to bring fresh accusa- 
tions. It may well have been that with his 
views upon the subject of British occupa- 
tion, whether sound or unsound, Mr. SuM- 
NER may not have been a desirable chair- 
man at that juncture, and it may have been 
also politic to declare a fictitious or inad- 
equate reason for his removal. But two 
things are strange: one is that neither Sen- 
ator Howe, the spokesman of the caucus, 
nor any other Senator who took part in 
the removal, ever mentioned or apparently 
knew the reason now alleged for the re- 
moval, of which Mr. Hows, indeed, in his 
late reply to Mr. J ULIAN, shows that he had 
Lever heard; and the other is, that as neg- 
ligence was not urged as a reason for re- 
moval, aud has since been fully disproved, 
and as the English reason is now frankly 
stated to have been the real one, the accu- 
Sation of negligence was not frankly with- 
drawn. 

a the biographer of Mr. Sum- 
ws, 488 now placed the whole case upon 





record in the pages of the North American 
Review for July-August, and the vindication 
of the Senator's fidelity is complete. It 
shows him to have been perfectly frank and 
faithful throughout, and it leaves his oppo- 
nents in the uncomfortable position of ex- 
plaining his removal by a fictitious reason 
at the time, and by a subsequent accusation 
of negligence which has been officially dis- 
proved. The finesse of procuring his re- 
moval without an explanation that might 
have prejudiced the contemplated treaty is 
intelligible, and might have been accepted 
generally as a piece of state-craft. What 
is not intelligible is that an injurious accu- 
sation against an honorable public servant, 
which was in no manner necessary to the 
Jinesse mentioned, should not have been 
promptly withdrawn upon the instant that 
it was disproved. Mr. Prerce’s work has 
not been in vain. The care of the good 
name of public men is a sacred duty. 





HOW THEY BROUGHT THE 
GOOD NEWS FROM HENLEY. 


It has been a summer of great athletic 
glory for Harvard and Columbia. Harvard 
in her aquatic and field contests with Yale, 
and Columbia in her great heat at Henley 
with Oxford, have marked days of the most 
flaming red-letter in their calendars. The in- 
terest in the English contest was very great 
and very prolonged. The double victory on 
the first day, that of the Columbia crew and 
of the “ Shoes,” whetted the general excite- 
ment, so that a double defeat on the second 
day would have been deplorable and almost 
intolerable to young patriots. As it was, 
however, the triumph of Columbia was 
great and clear, and atoned to the patriotic 
soul for the misfortune of the “Shoes.” 
There was, no doubt, a good deal of dismay 
in well-regulated boating circles at the suc- 
cess of the “Shoes” on the firstday. If the 
triumph at Watkins was to be sealed by one 
at Henley, what was to become of “ form ?” 
Major O’Gahager did not regret the murder, 
but only that the shooting was out of rule. 
If races were to be won out of rnle—that is, 
without rare steaks, abstinence, and early 
bed—where were we? 

Happily for sound training, “form” is vic- 
torious. The unlucky “Shoe” who was pros- 
trated with a cruelly untimely illness will 
always believe probably that had he but 
trained as the college crews train, he might 
have pulled home gayly with one hand, as 
on the blithe firstday. But, again, the day 
at Watkins and the first day at Henley on 
the part of the “Shoes” may give the most 
zealous trainers pause. In any case it was 
a famous victory, and the Columbians well 
earned the hearty shouts that their home 
comrades gave them when the good news 
came. The only thing that clouds thé gen- 
eral joy is an apparent disposition, as shown 
in the reports, to “foul” the winning boats. 
It has been a tradition that John Bull loves 
fair play, but some of the stories from Hen- 
ley discredit it. For the young gentlemen 
of Columbia, who justly rejoice, it remains 
to prove that they can study as well as row, 
and that their ambition is to put their col- 
lege, as they put their boat, ahead of all 
others. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
CARABAS. 


THE admirers of Lord BEACONSFIELD are 
exultingly confident that he will return tri- 
umphantly to England, dissolve Parliament 
to secure even a more powerful majority, 
and be made a duke, as the civil MARLBOR- 
ouGH who has restored the ancient glory of 
England, and stayed the advance of Russia 
to the Bosporus and the Mediterranean. 
Yet, in plain fact, he is doing very much 
what Mr. GLADSTONE two years ago advised 
should be done, and his attitude of defend- 
er of the public law of Europe is exceeding- 
ly ludicrous in presence of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement. Our readers will have seen 
the story of this document. It is simply 
this, that England, or Lord BEACONSFIELD, 
rejected the Treaty of San Stefano on the 
ground that a general European treaty like 
that of Paris could be superseded or mod- 
ified only by the consent of Europe in a 
Congress. This was his tine public posi- 
tion—England defending European rights. 
But Mr. Orator Puff had two tones in his 
voice. Meanwhile he had privately agreed 
with Russia to modify the European settle- 
ment in their mutual interests, and so goes 
into the Congress to ratify under solemn 
public forms a private bargain already con- 
cluded. 

The bargain, moreover, is not to the det- 
riment of Russia, and provides what the op- 





position in England has demanded. Russia 


proposed, before fighting, to lay restrictions 
upon Turkey in concert with Europe. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD refused. Russia fought, and 
England morally encouraged Turkey. Rus- 
sia conquered, and Lord BEACONSFIELD 
unites with Russia virtually to abolish Tur- 





key in Europe. The question is naturally 
asked on all sides, Why, then, did he not 
agree to settle the question at the Constan- 
tinople Conference? The reply given by 
his more zealous followers is that the Berlin 
Memorandum, and all the proceedings be- 
fore the war, assumed that England was 
really a secondary and unimportant power ; 
that Lord BEACONSFIELD determined that 
there should be no settlement except in a 
way that acknowledged the old power of 
England ; that he attributed the decline of 
her prestige to the actual want of fighting 
material ; that he suddenly revealed an ex- 
haustless supply in India; that Europe at 
once comprehended the situation ; that Rus- 
sia reluctantly lifted her hand from St. So- 
phia, which it was just grasping; that Old 
England is herself again; and that—Huz- 
zay! huzzay! for my Lord Duke of Carabas! 
But when the clouds of incense scatter, Lord 
BEACONSFIELD, the defender of European 
public law and the friend of Turkey, is seen 
overthrowing the one and abolishing the 
other. 

It is alleged that he has stayed Russia; 
but Russia gains very much more than she 
would have gained had the Conference of 
Constantinople settled the question. She 
recovers Bessarabia, she advances to the Bal- 
kans, while Turkey south of the Balkans is 
placed under a Christian Governor, and Rus- 
sia is established at Batum, on the Black 
Sea. If, as the BEACONSFIELD party assert, 
Russia would have occupied Constantinople 
within a week if the British fleet had not 
advanced, the reply is that Russia would 
not have been near Constantinople had not 
Lord BEACONSFIELD encouraged the Turk 
to reject the Conference. If England is 
satisfied with a result which is agreeable to 
Russia, nothing is more probable than Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s dukedom and a long Tory 
régime. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late Mr. Gzorce 8. APPLETON was not 
only an excellent man of business, but a gentle- 
man of culture, ee as a linguist, and pos- 
sessed exceptionally fine taste in works of art. 
He was a very just man in reference to his em- 
ployés, and miudful of the interest and comfort 
of those who served the house faithfully. ‘You 
earned more last year than your salary; your sal- 
ary will be increased next year, and you will find 
an extra amount to your credit for last year,”’ is 
the sort of talk that some of the persons in his 
employ will remember to have listened to; and 
when, perhaps, they were feeling just a little 
tired from overwork, it would not have been 
strange if they had heard him say, in his bluff, 
hearty way, ‘‘Go off, take a vacation, take your 
wife along; I’ll pay the expenses, and get some 
one to do your work while you are away.”” Few 
men were more uniformly guided by a high sense 
of integrity than Mr. APPLETON, and his death 
removes from the a guild one of its 
most intelligent and esteemed members. 

—The fo) oats paragraph, which will be of 
interest to all New Yorkers, is taken from a 
faded and crumpled copy of the New York Ga- 
zette for October 14,1815. It was found on the 
back of the frame of an old-fashioned sampler 
worked by Miss Maria ARCULARIUS, whose fa- 
ther was a Dutch baker in New York during 
the Revolutionary war: “It is in contempla- 
tion, we learn, that when the _ opening from 
the East to the North River (from Beekman Slip 
ope g Fair and Partition streets) is completed 
to call it ‘FuLTon Street,’ out of respect to 
the memory of the man who has done so much 
for his country in the application of steam to 
nautical purposes. It will be recollected, that 
the Fulton Steamboat Wharf is at the south end 
of this new street, and another wharf for steam- 
boats at the north end of it.” 

—That popular humorous lecturer De Cor- 
DOVA was a passenger by the Scythia on her last 
trip from Liverpool to New York, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, bore his part in all the impromptu 
social entertainments that enlivened the tedi- 
um of the voyage. One day a happy thought 
struck one of the passengers, that De Corpova 
should be invited to deliver one of his inimita- 
ble lectures in the ship’s saloon, and that the 

roceeds should be divided equally between a 
Liverpool and a New York charity; but the cap- 
tain refused the use of the saloon for this pur- 
pose, unless all the proceeds were given to Liv- 
erpool. The English passengers were quite as 
indignant as the Americans at this dog-in-the- 
manger attitude, and tried in vain to induce the 
captain to change his mind. Finding him ob- 
stinate, the ngers invited De Corpova to 
give them a lecture on deck, and one fine after- 
noon were entertained with a witty and humor- 
ous familiar talk about ‘‘Mrs. Grundy.’’ All 
were delighted; and when the hat was passed 
round, a very liberal contribution was made, the 
whole of which, by the express desire of the Eng- 
lish passengers, who gave all the more freely to 
show their ym A ey of the captain’s ob- 
stinacy, was handed over to the Children’s Aid 
Society of this city. But for the illiberality of 
the captain, half of the sum would have gone to 
some Liverpool charity. 

—Writing of De Corpova reminds us of a 
new extravaganza of his, recently published by 
CARLETON. It is called Mrs. Fizzlebury’s New 
Girl, and its sparkling absurdities afford a most 
pleasant hour’s entertainment. 

—Professor DRISLER made a neat, hearty lit- 
tle speech at the impromptu banquet at Dat. 
MONICO’S given to celebrate the victory of the 
Columbias. He also telegraphed his compli- 
ments in Latin to the crew in London, which 
was probably received, unless they were “non 
comatibus in swampo”’ after swamping the bold 
Britons. 

—At the late Commencement exercises at 
Union College, Schenectady, there was a little 
side show that was not without interest, viz., 
the reunion of the class of 1838, after forty years 
since graduation, The following persons were 





present: 8.8. H. Parsons; ABRAHAM VAN VECH- 
TEN; Rev. CLARENCE WALWORTH, of Albany ; 
Rev. Ropert WasHBon, of Albany County ; Ste- 
PHEN L. MaGown, of Hudson; ANSEL J. M‘CALL, 
of Bath; James 8. M‘Laurgy, of Delaware 
County; Judge Noxon and C. B. WHEELER, of 
Syracuse. 

—JOoHN W. Hons, foreman of one of the com- 
posing-rooms at Harrex & Brotuers’, died on 
the 10th of July at his home in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Hone had been employed at HaRPEn’s for thir- 
ty years. He was an intelligent, well-informed 
man, and enjoyed the esteem and confidence of 
all who knew him. He was a great sufferer dur- 
ing the last months of his life, but bore the trial 
with Christian patience and resignation. 

—Senator TaurRMAN is one of the most unos- 
tentatious men in theSenate. He usually drapes 
himself in gray clothes, of a bagey comfortable- 
ness, and carries a snuff-box, @ la H. Cuay, 
which, with silent politeness, he extends to you 
fora pinch. He is of very domestic habits, yet 
no man in Washington shines better at a bright 
dinner than he. 

—Professor A. L. Perry completes this year 
his twenty-fifth year of service in Williams Col- 
lege. Only three men in the history of the col- 
lege have labored longer as professors—Profess- 
ors Ke.LoeG, Hopkins, and TaTLock. 

—The London Zzaminer says: ** The late WILL- 
1AM CULLEN BRYANT was, perhaps, except VICTOR 
Huao, the only poet of our time who was also 
a good public speaker. At the banquet given 
in New York to the English Commissioners 
sent over to negotiate the Washington Treaty, 
Mr. Bryant’s was decidedly the speech of the 
evening. The present leader of the House of 
Commons, Sir StarrorD NORTHCOTE, is said to 
have been greatly impressed by the grace and 
eloquence of the venerable poet.”’ 

—An interesting ceremony occurred a few 
days since in Niagara County, New York, on 
the Tuscarora Reservation—a tract of land about 
four miles square, set apart for the Tuscarora 
Indians, now reduced to 412 em le. It was the 
installation for life of two chiefs, and was wit- 
nessed by about 4000 people. There were aiso 
present four chiefs of the Onondagas, fifteen 
chiefs of the Senecas, and one Oneida chief. 
Every one of the Six Nations was present. 
WILLiAM and Pai.ip Jounson, the new chiefs, 
aged eighteen and twenty-one respectively, are 
both students in the Union School at Lockport, 
and are very intelligent. After the installation 
there was a dinner, and then a dance, in which 
the young pale-faces ‘swung round” with “‘ heap 
young squaw.”’ 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue President, on the 11th inst., removed General 
Chester A. Arthur, Collector of Customs at the Port 
of New York, and appointed General E. A. Merritt, 
the present Surveyor of the Port, in his stead. He 
also removed Hon. A. B. Cornell, Naval Officer, and 
appointed in his place Hon. 8. W. Burt, Deputy Naval 

cer. 

The Arkansas Democrats met at Little Rock, on the 
4th inst., and renominated Governor W. Miller; 
the Alabama Republicans met at Montgomery, the 
same day, and adjourned without making any nomi- 
nations; the Michigan Democratic Convention, on 
the 10th, nominated for Governor, O. M, Barnes, for 
Lieutenant-Governor, A. P. Swineford ; and the Mis- 
souri Democrats also made State nominations. 

The news from the Indian country is enconraging. 
General Howard found the savages in force near the 
head of Butler Creek. The Indians were driven three 
_— from their strongholds, and their camp was cap- 

ured. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Eastern Question: The most important news 
of the week was that a defensive treaty between Eng- 
land and Turkey had been concluded on the 4th ult. 
The terms are as follows: It is stipulated that if Ba- 
tum, Kars, and Ardahan are retained by Russia, and 
if an —- is made at any future time to annex a 

rtion of the Sultan’s territory in Asia not ceded by 
the definitive treaty of peace, Great Britain engages to 
join the Sultan in defending his territory by force of 
arms. The Sultan, in return, promises to introduce 
the necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later. In or- 
der to enable Great Britain to make the necessary pro- 
vision for executing her Sequent, the Sultan con- 





agrees to pa. 
to the Porte the present excess of the island’s revenue 


ussia restores Batum, Kars, and Ardahan to Turkey, 
In the British House of Commons, on the 8th inst. Me. 
Cross, the Home Secretary, said that the treat might be 
communicated to the Congress as a matter of. courtesy, 
but no representations confirming it, or modification 
of its Re sions, would be listened to. In an interview 
with Prince Gortchakoff, Lord Beaconsfield fully and 
frankly defended the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
Prince Gortchakoff — that Russia saw nothin 
objectionable in the Convention, as she ‘entertained 
no pee for aggrandizement on the coast of Asiatic 
Turkey. He perceived no difference between England's 
occupation of 7 and her occupation of Malta. 
He would — pleased with every thing tending 
to strengthen England's road to India, because calcu- 
lated to promote the prosperity of the whole world. 
Prince Gortchakoff and Beaconsileld then shook hands, 
as a pledge of the new relations between the two pow- 
ers. The London Daily Telegraph believes that the 
British flag was hoisted at ——— on the 8th inst., b 
Lord John Hay, the commander of the Channel Squad- 
ron, who had sealed orders to that effect, to be opened 
on receipt of a tel phic dispatch. It is believed that 
the Congress has decided that, while Russia receives 
Batum as a free port, the territory principally inhabit- 
ed by the Lazis is excepted from Russian control. In 
return for this concession the British plenipotentiaries 
accepted the substitution of the expression “ essential- 
ly commercial” instead of “exclusively commercial” 
as applied to the port of Batum.—Prince Milan has 
P med the independence of Servia.—The Greek 
question is settled. A resolution is said to have been 
passed inviting the Porte to come to an understandin 
with Greece for the rectification of her frontiers, ona 
prem pty the Congress is of opinion that the line 
should from the valley of the Salambria, on the 
Sea, to the mouth of the Kalamos River, oppo- 
site Corfu. In the event of difficulties arising in the 
en, the powers are ready to render their zood 
offices as mediators.—The Austrian army that will oc- 
cupy Bosnia and Herzegovina numbers 70,000 men, 
240 guns. 
A dispatch to the London 7'imes from Calcutta re- 
= that 4700 houses have been destroyed by a con- 
~~ in Mandelay, the capital of Burmah. 
explosion in a petroleum factory at Lyons, in 
France, on the 7th inst., killed thirty persons. 
Twenty-two a ag elections were held in 
France, on the 7th inst., for Deputies. They resulted 
in the return of 17 Republicans and 8 Conservatives. 
A telegram from Sydney, dated the 11th inst., says 
that two tribes of natives have risen against the goy- 
ernment on the island of New Caledonia, and massa- 
cred 125 white people, including women and childrep, 
They aleo captured two military stations. 
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AMONG ALIENS. 


By MRS. FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
a0V ” + VERONIOA,” 
cri y “ Pertiooat GOVERNMENT, f , 
' ANNE Fveness,” “ Manet’s Progress,” “ Tax 
~~ SaoRrisTAN’s HOUSEHOLD,” ETO., ETO. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Tur Princess drove a hard bargain. I think 
we should not have come to terms at all but for 
ire to frequent that uninviting school-room 
in the Palazzo Corleoni, and see for my self how 
things went there. But when the Princess said 
it was one of the conditions of the arrangement 
that I should come and work in her house, and 
not carry away any of the objects which were to 
be painted, the temptation was too strong for 
me, and I accepted very miserable pay rather 
than give the thing up. I could think of no bet- 
ter course of conduct to pursue than quietly and 
carefully to watch over Lucy, and endeavor to 
judge of her feeling toward Don Vittorio, with- 
out yielding to any rash impulse of anger or sus- 


my des 


icion. ; 
' For suspicion, in truth, I had no tangible 


erounds—nothing that I could have told to a 
third person without the risk of my words either 
being disregarded, or having an exaggerated im- 
portance attached to them. And this latter was 
, result which I should most earnestly endeavor 
to avoid. The only person in whom I could con- 





tim to Don Vittorio’s fascinations, but not a bright, 
capable English gifl who trotted about the streets 
of Rome unattended, and read the newspapers, 
whereas the convent-bred imagination would in 
all probability have taken the alarm first. To it 
men in general were wolves, and young girls only 
to be saved from them by implicit obedience to 
their experienced pastors, spiritual and temporal. 
How could a mind so taught weave a web of ro- 
mantic fancies about such a one as Don Vittorio 
Alfonso de Principi Corleoni ?—a gossamer, fairy- 
like, moon-lit tissue of girlish dreams and vague 
tenderness, no more like conscious passion than 
the cool glitter of Hesperus is like the fires of 
Etna! 

Yet some such dream it was that I feared for 
Lucy. Or rather I feared the awakening from 
it that must come. The worship of “ some bright 
particular star” is often a not unsweet prelude 
in a young girl’s heart to the deeper music of 
real love. But suddenly to find that your star is 
but a coarse flame fed by foul tallow, to feel the 
wings of your spirit scorched and withered in its 
glare and stench—that is a hideous experience 
which I was resolved to spare my Lucy at almost 
any cost, and by almost any effort. 

But then, after all, it might be that I was mis- 
taken and overanxious. I kept this alternative 
before my mind as a possibility, and for a while 
all my observations seemed to tend toward rais- 
ing it to a probability. 

I went daily to the Palazzo Corleoni to work 
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Only once, in an access, as it seemed, 
of ill temper, he remarked to Donna Laura that 
she was a fool to allow her performances to be 
exhibited in juxtaposition with mine. Donna 
Laura answered very good-humoredly that she 
had no pretensions to be an artist like Meess 
Wilson, who was a favorite pupil of Professor 
Santi. 

The Princess chanced to overhear these two 
speeches as she was coming into the painting- 
room. She chanced to overhear a great many of 
the speeches made in her house ; and I was often 
struck by the familiar knowledge she displayed 
of things said and done out of her presence. On 
this occasion she gave Don Vittorio a little lec- 
ture ; saying that Laura had no need to be ashamed 
of her work, no matter how poor it might be in 
an artistic point of view, for that her pious mo- 
tive in doing it rendered it worth something in 
the eyes of all good persons ; and that, moreover, 
since the Holy Father himself expressly approved 
the object of the bazar, she thought it would be 
becoming in every body to avoid all spirit of lev- 
ity in thinking or speaking of it. 

The Princess’s manner was very smooth, but I 
thought I detected a steely hardness underneath 
the velvet. The expression of her haughty feat- 
ures and dark stern eyes was not in harmony 
with the pious humility of her words. In short, 
she seemed to me to be like an able actress de- 
termined on playing a part for which Nature had 
not fitted her. In observing her, Signor Sandro’s 
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his wife in her vigilant management of their es- 
tate, and whose chief pastime was shooting over 
a domain he possessed in a distant part of the 
Maremma, where the wild birds throve, and the 
peasants languished in the malaria. 

After the little reproof to Don Vittorio which 
I have mentioned, the Princess turned to me and 
said, “ Ah, you are a pupil of Sandro Santi?” 
(She had known this fact perfectly, long ago.) 
“ He is a very clever painter, and, I am told, even 
a better master.” 

“ He is a rabid ‘ Red,” observed Don Vittorio, 
in a tone of cold contempt. “When we had a 
government he was banished as dangerous. I 
suppose now he is considered a shining light, or 
at least no worse than the rest.” 

I took no more heed of this speech than if I 
had been stone-deaf, but went on painting stead- 
ily, conscious all the time that the Princess was 
watching me as steadily. She made a pause be- 
fore speaking as though she thought it possible 
that I might take up the glove thus openly thrown 
down by her son; but when she finally spoke, she 
did so in the tone of one answering on an instant 
impulse. “Oh, my son,” she said, “do not let 
us forget Christian charity in our judgment even 
of those who are misguided enough to rebel 
against their sovereign and father. What you 
speak of happened long ago. Perhaps years have 
brought better counsel to Santi. He is getting 
old now, and very likely repents the errors of his 
youth, Let us hope so.” 








“MY PICTURES HAD ALSO THE HONOR TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE GAZE OF THE CARDINAL.” 


fide any trouble or perplexity which assailed me 
the only friend, indeed, I had in Rome—was 
my master, Alessandro Santi, and I would have 
trusted his judgment on most subjects as fully 
as I trusted the goodness of his intentions to- 
ward my sister and myself, But on this subject 
—no! Iknew enough of Italian modes of thought 
to be sure that Signor Sandro would put but one 
interpretation on Don Vittorio’s visits to the 
school-room ; but this was not all : Signor Sandro 
would infallibly assume that those visits implied 
to Luey’s mind all, or nearly all, that they im- 
plied to his own, My shrewd old master much 
‘pproved of the superior freedom granted to 
English girls, as compared with the restraints 
Place 1 upon Italian girls, although his notions 
about it were very imperfect; but he drew sev- 
eral ‘rroneous inferences from that which he did 
a One of these inferences was that an Eng- 
insted if stomed to mingle freely in society 
a oe of being shut up in a convent, and brought 
, nce to be married, must necessarily have a 
“opious knowledge of the world—a phrase which 
-- ede found to be a euphemism for 
~ ofa ge of the evil things in the world.” 

—__ of simplicity, fearlessness, and ro- 
port a character like Lucy’s was beyond his 
rene ‘ension. He could have conceived a nun- 
ght Roman school-girl falling an innocent vic- 





for Donna Laura and to help her in her work. 
I found that we were not to paint in the school- 
room, but in a small cabinet near to the Prin- 
cess’s boudoir, so that she could easily come in 
and inspect our progress, which she did very oft- 
en. But although I was thus not constantly with 
Lucy, I was within reach of her, and frequently 
had an opportunity of going into the school- 
room ; for the two younger girls had undertaken, 
as their contribution to the bazar, to color and 
gild some initial letters on card-board, copied 
from an old illuminated missal, and this perform- 
ance I was asked to superintend. This had not 
been in the bond when the Princess engaged me, 
but I was only too willing to make frequent vis- 
its to the school-room where the little girls were 
at work, so long as Lucy was there also. My 
presence there was never unwelcome, because, as 
Donna Laura candidly observed, the children im- 
proved in talking English at the same time that 
they worked at their illuminations, both Lucy 
and I being strictly enjoined never to converse 
with them but in our own language. 

During all this time I never once found Don 
Vittorio in the school-room. But I saw him oc- 
casionally, nevertheless. He would lounge in of 
a morning to look at our drawings, and to criti- 
cise his sister’s with fraternal severity. About 
mine he said nothing, and appeared scarcely to 





words recurred to me: “They tell me she has 
taken to devotion in these days.” Her devotion, 
however, did not interfere with her mundane af- 
fairs. She governed her household with a strict 
rule and the most minute knowledge of details. 
I do not believe that her cook or her steward 
could have succeeded in cheating her out of a 
farthing. If they did peculate, after the manner 
of their kind, she knew it, and knew the precise 
extent of their peculations. But if it suited her 
to appear blind to them, she would shut her eyes 
at the proper moment without the smallest scru- 
ple; and with as little compunction would shé 
accuse and expose the culprit the moment his 
misdeeds went beyond the limit she had mental- 
ly assigned to them as tolerable. I think she 
carried out this method in dealing with her chil- 
dren: For example, Don Vittorio (who was her 
favorite) had a great deal of apparent freedom 
and independence ; but I was persuaded from the 
first that the Princess kept a certain power in 
her own hands, and that however long her son’s 
tether might be, still he was tethered. As to the 
Prince Bastiani-Corleoni, he was, for me, as in- 
visible a potentate as the Mikado of Japan. I 
heard from others that he was a mild-mannered 
gentleman of handsome presence and orthodox 
principles, whose chief occupation in life was to 
audit and pass the accounts prepared for him by 





I had an instinctive feeling that she expected 
this speech to call forth some reply from me. 
But I took no more heed of it than of Don Vit- 
torio’s; painting on steadily, with the Princéss 
watching me steadily, as before. 

For the first week she did not talk much to me 
during her visits to the painting-room. I think 
she was observing me, and trying to read my 
character. After a while she began to converse 
with me, always putting direct questions, and not 
betraying any annoyance (although I think she felt 
some) at the laconic brevity of my answers. Tn 
this fashion, and by a methodically regular proe- 
ess, she catechised me about my history, and 
learned the little there was to know : as, for in- 
stance, that I had studied drawing in England 
before my father’s death; that my father had 
been an architect ; that I had a small yearly in- 
come between me and destitution; that Lucy in- 
herited a sum of two thousand pounds from her 
mother ; that I hoped to follow the profession of 
a painter, and had come to Rome with the view 
of qualifying myself to do so; and that I had 
had an introducticn to Santi from my old Italian 
teacher, who knew him years ago. I was amused 
to find afterward that she had previously cross- 
questioned Lucy in precisely the same manner, 
and had evidently examined me with the intention 
of comparing and sifting our statements. The 
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effect produced on Lucy by this sort of cate- 
chism was very different from that which it made 
on me. She accepted the Princess’s question- 
ing as a proof of kindly interest in us. And it 
\-as true that that haughty dame treated Lucy 
with much more sweetness of manner than she 








thought it worth while to bestow on me. She 
had managed to soothe Lucy’s natural timidity 
and to conquer her shyness ; and that once done, 


it was not difficult to win some affection from her. 
There never was a nature which responded more 
immediately to the least show of kindness than 
my sister’s. And the facility with which she fell 
under the influence of those around her was a 
weakness in her character which I was sure the 
Princess Corleoni had not failed to perceive. And 
then the query presented itself to my mind, What 
motive could the Princess have for influencing 
and attracting Lucy ? 

I puzzled over this riddle, turning and twisting 
it this way and that, and never coming to a sat- 
isfactory solution. A year or two ago I should 
simply have accepted the Princess’s kind, caress- 
ing manner to my sister as the most natural thing 
in thé world, which needed no explanation. Lucy 
was used to be petted and spoken softly to from 
a little child. But my year’s residence in Rome 
had made me suspicious of such behavior on the 
part of such a woman as the haughty Princess 
Olympia. Sometimes, however, I went back to 
my old simple way of looking at things. Why 
should not the Princess be kind to Lucy solely 
because she liked the girl’s soft ways and sweet 
looks? Then again I rejected this idea, and told 
myself that a thousand minute circumstances 
tended to show that the Princess was carrying 
out a line of conduct dictated by calculation rath- 
er than feeling. Once or twice the wild notion 
darted into my mind that the Princess perceived 
Don Vittorio’s admiration for Lucy, and was in- 
clined to yield to her son’s wishes in the matter ; 
she harped a good deal on Lucy’s little fortune, 
and one day used the phrase “a nice dot,” or 
dowry, in speaking of it. But of course such a 
notion was wild, and not to be entertained in sober 
seriousness. Poor Lucy’s money could not possi- 
bly offer any temptations to such people as the 
Corleonis ; the interest of it would not pay Don 
Vittorio’s tailor for half a year. Besides, she was 
a girl of no family, giving lessons for pay, a for- 
cigner, and—worse than all—a heretic! No, no; 
the thing was too outrageously absurd and im- 
probable, and could only have flitted into a brain 
weary and perplexed with unavailing ponderings 
on one subject. 

Before the day of the great bazar arrived, how- 
ever, I had got hold of a clew to the enigma. 

° 





CHAPTER IV. 

Wuen I look back on that period of my em- 
ployment in the Palazzo Corleoni, it seems to 
have extended over a long time; and yet the 
dates in a little diary or memorandum-book which 
I kept then show that barely three weeks elapsed 
from the first day to the last of my engagement. 
But the time seemed long to me then, and seems 
long in the retrospect, because several incidents 
of great interest in my life were crowded into it. 

I did not neglect the object which had chiefly 
induced me at first to go to the Palazzo Corleoni, 
namely, to see for myself what terms Don Vitto- 
rio was on with my sister, whether he visited the 
school-room daily, and to watch his behavior to- 
ward Lucy with jealous scrutiny. But it was not 
possible, of course, that I should devote myself 
wholly to that object. Having undertaken to 
make certain drawings, I was bound to execute 
them to the best of my ability, and honestly to 
fulfill my part of the bargain by helping and 
counselling Donna Laura, And besides, as I have 
said, I was not free to be in my sister’s company 
whensoever it pleased me to seek it. Still I flat- 
tered myself that my opportunities for observa- 
tion were sufficient to assure me that Don Vitto- 
rio took no special pains to see Lucy. And I 
began to think that I had altogether overestima- 
ted the danger to her peace of mind from the 
attention bestowed on her by those handsome, 
inscrutable, sapphire-tinted eyes. I had refrain- 
ed from hinting my fears and surmises to Lucy. 
If she were fancy free, it was not for me to trouble 
the innocent serenity of her mind. If she were 
indulging in any girlish romance, open inter- 
ference and opposition might put her into an 
attitude of antagonism toward me, which would 
weaken my influence over her and diminish my 
means of standing between her and sorrow. 

She talked to me freely enough, when we were 
at home of an evening, about the Corleonis ; about 
the Princess especially, whose virtues and piety 
she descanted on at length. And sometimes she 
would use a phraseology in speaking of them 
which instantly struck on my ear as being for- 
eign to Lucy’s usual way of talking, and which I 
was convinced she had caught and unconsciously 
imitated from somebody. Possibly it was from 
the Princess herself, I thought, who habitually 
used a certain pietistic jargon peculiar to her 
Church. Every Church has its own, I suppose; 
at least I knew that such was the case with 
more than one dissenting sect in my native town; 
and now I found that the orthodox and strictly 
Catholic Romans had plenty of sentences and 
turns of speech ready, cut and dried for use in 
discoursing on religious matters. Some of these 
were almost as purely technical as Signor Sandro’s 
studio talk, and always suggested to my mind 
something unpleasantly mechanical and prosaic. 
Lucy, however, did not feel them to be so. She 
was less critical—perhaps less hard—than I. 
Then, too, the Princess’s partiality flattered her— 
simple-hearted child that she was. And certain- 
ly that partiality seemed to increase daily. Lucy 
was frequently invited to sit with the Princess in 
her boudoir while Donna Laura and I were paint- 
ing, and she generally was bidden to remain there 
even during the visits of certain exalted person- 
ages who were among the Princess Olympia’s most 
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intimate and valued guests. Such a degree of fa- 
vor was never extended to me—to my inward 
thankfulness! And why—why, I wondered more 
and more day by day, was it bestowed on Lucy ? 

One afternoon the Princess entered the paint- 
ing-room, where her daughter and I were at work, 
and said, with an impressive air, “ Laura, his Emi- 
nence would like to see some of your drawings. 
He is very much interested and pleased to hear 
that you are working so well for our bazar. 
Bring them in to the boudoir. Madame De Cla- 
vigny is there too.” 

Donna Laura prepared to obey, and began to 
divest herself of the holland blouse which she 
wore while painting. The Princess turned back 
to me as if struck by an after-thought, and said, 
“ Would you like to bring some of your drawings 
also, Mees Wilson ?” 

“Tf you will excuse me, madam, I would rather 
go on with my work. The daylight hours are few 
and precious.” ; 

I thought the Princess looked by no means dis- 
pleased at my refusal. ‘As you please, as you 
please,” she said, with a gracious bend of the 
head. But Donna Laura, with a good honest im- 
pulse, insisted that I should come too, and dis- 
play a pair of hand screens of my painting, which 
she thought particularly well executed. ‘“ You 
know,” said she, “‘ Madame De Clavigny is very 
rich, and very fond of buying pretty things, and 
who knows but she may give you an order for a 

picture? Youalways say you want to earn mon- 
ey. Don’t throw away a chance. I shall tell her 
that you have done the best things, and helped me 
with mine.” 

With all her bluntness and absence of suavity, 
I had long ago discovered that Donna Laura had 
some kindness of heart; and her character im- 
pressed me as being incomparably more lovable 
than that of any other member of the family with 
whom I was acquainted. 

“It is kind of you to consider my interests, 
Donna Laura,” said I, hesitatingly. At that mo- 
ment I caught a look of annoyance on the Prin- 
cess’s face which determined my decision. Iam 
ashamed to own that a sentiment of rebellion 
against the Princess’s velvet-gloved iron will was 
a stronger motive for displaying my work in the 
boudoir than any hope of selling a picture to Ma- 
dame De Clavigny. It was childish, perhaps, but 
I could not help saying to myself, “ You sha’n’t 
have your own way this time! I'll take you at 
your word.” So I finished my answer to Donna 
Laura thus: “ And as you say, it would be fool- 
ish to throw away a chance. I will work an ex- 
tra half hour for you to-morrow, if I lose a little 
daylight now.” 

I think that if Donna Laura had been looking 
at her lady mother’s face at that moment she 
would have repented her rash insistence, for a 
cloud on that dark brow was a formidable sight 
to all who lived under the rule of Olympia Cor- 
leoni. But the girl was happily unconscious of 
the cloud on this occasion, and in an instant it 
had passed away, and the Princess looked her 
usual composed and slightly sanctimonious self. 

In the boudoir—an eye-afflicting apartment 
hung with damask of the color of the yolk of an 
egg, on which about a dozen vilely executed 
copies of well-known pictures by old masters 
glared from out massive gilt frames—the distin- 
guished company was seated after the fashion of 
distinguished companies in thoroughly Italian 
houses. That is to say, the chairs were all 
ranged in a formal semicircle, as if some one 
were presently expected to “address the meet- 
ing.” The company on this occasion was very 
distinguished—all but one member of it. The 
undistinguished member was my little Lucy. I 
caught sight of her curly head directly I went 
in, just visible behind and above the black velvet 
and sables which covered the portly person of 
Madame De Clavigny. This lady was the wife of 
a diplomate accredited to the Vatican, and was a 
leading personage in the orthodox and aristo- 
cratic circles of Roman society. Next to her, en- 
throned in the most comfortable arm-chair in the 
room, sat a tall, thin, hatchet-faced old gentleman 
in black ecclesiastical garb. His lean old hands, 
partly incased in knitted woolen mittens, were 
crossed on his knee, and his lean old legs in 
scarlet stockings were crossed over one another, 
and his watery blue eyes looked very mild and 
not a little stupid. And this was his Eminence 
the Cardinal Zampini, Archbishop of Borgofosco, 
and a reverend pillar of the Church. Near to 
him, just the least trifle behind him, and within 
easy reach of his Eminence’s ear, sat one who 
looked neither mild nor stupid, a certain Mon- 
signor Chiappaforti, well known in more than 
one social sphere of the Eternal City. Monsig- 
nore was at present in attendance on the Cardi- 
nal—told off, as it were, to be aide-de-camp to 
that aged major-general of the Church Militant 
during the latter’s stay in Rome; for his Emi- 
nence did not reside in the capital, but had tem- 
porarily deprived his flock at Borgofosco of the 
light of his countenance, having some business 
to transact atthe Vatican. Chiappaforti’s round, 
smooth-shaven, good-humored face was very at- 
tractive at first sight to many persons. The qual- 
ity I have most frequently heard attributed to 
him was bonhomie. “ Monsignor Chiappaforti’s 
manners have such a delightful bonhomie about 
them!” And he was undoubtedly quick-witted 
and well-educated. He laughed a great deal—a 
low, musical, seemingly spontaneous laugh. I 
say “seemingly spontaneous,” because I am per- 
suaded that he was a great deal too clever and 
sarcastic to be really ingenuously amused and 
delighted by half the things he laughed at with 
that air of almost infantine heartiness. 

The conversation was being carried on in 
French in honor of Madame De Clavigny, who 
could speak nothing else. His Eminence did not 
shine particularly in the linguistic line, albeit we 
were told that he had passed many years in Bel- 
gium. But Monsignore spoke French very flu- 
ently, and English, and—I was told—German 





also; and he helped out the old Cardinal when- 
ever he boggled for a word. ¥%h fact, he helped 
out every one who showed any tendency to bog- 
gle, and altogether drove his heterogeneous team 
into whatsoever conversational highways or by- 
ways it pleased him to follow, with the ease and 
skill of an accomplished whip. It must have 
been a hard-mouthed brute indeed that he could 
not manage, or at least one very resolutely and 
earnestly bent on going in a direction opposite to 
that in which Monsignore would fain guide him. 

On the present occasion every one was willing 
to talk about the same topic—the forth-coming 
bazar, namely. I, as a mere supernumerary fig- 
ure in the scene, was able to observe it all at my 
ease. Donna Laura, after having kissed his Emi- 
nence’s hand—an action which, from a girl of her 
age to a white-haired pastor of her Church, seem- 
ed to me graceful and pretty—proceeded to dis- 
play her screens and fans and card-board boxes 
before his reverend countenance while he sat still 
in his chair. Poor old gentleman, he did his best 
to seem pleased, but a more lack-lustre eye than 
that with which he contemplated the various ob- 
jects held up before him one after the other it 
never was my lot to see. “Very pretty, very 
pretty. Ah! you are very clever. Yes, yes; 
very clever indeed!” These phrases he repeat- 
ed over and over again in his mild, quavering old 
voice. And on the whole I don’t know that he 
could have said any thing better. But Monsi- 
gnore was a different sort of critic. His bravas 
were also profuse, but not so absolutely indis- 
criminating as those of his Eminence, and he in- 
terspersed them with neat little appreciative re- 
marks on the various subjects portrayed, which 
somehow half persuaded even me that he took a 
lively interest in the whole affair. 

After a while it came to the turn of my draw- 
ings to be exhibited. True to her word, Donna 
Laura specially called Madame De Clavigny’s at- 
tention to them, and ungrudgingly gave me full 
credit for all I had done to help her. My pic- 
tures had also the honor to be submitted to the 
gaze of the Cardinal. I was sorry for him, so 
evidently was he bored and bewildered by this 
second tax on his complaisance and patience. 
But here again Monsignore came nobly to the 
rescue. He was pleased to praise my drawings 
in the most flattering terms. And after one very 
flowery eulogium he surprised me greatly by say- 
ing, “I am all the more delighted that this good 
work should have been done by the sister of our 
dear Signorina Lucia.” And at the same time 
Lucy gave him a look of the most beaming grati- 
tude. — delighted her more than to hear 
me praised. It was a sure way to her favor. 
Her pleased look, therefore, was not surprising ; 
but it was to me both surprising and puzzling to 
find her accepting the epithet of “ our dear Signo- 
rina Lucia” from Monsignor Chiappaforti as a 
natural and accustomed form of speech. So ab- 
sorbed was she in gazing on Monsignore with her 
trusting, innocent, grateful blue eyes, that she 
did not observe my astonishment. Monsignore, 
however, observed it. And he at once repeated 
the words, “our dear Signorina Lucia,” looking 
amiably across at me. Then he bent a little 
closer to the Cardinal’s ear, and whispered a few 
sentences into it; of which sentences the sibilant 
words “Sandro Santi” were all that I caught. 
Monsignore’s eyes were inscrutably cast down 
while he whispered, but his Eminence instantly 
honored me with an attentive and not particu- 
larly benevolent stare. 

When Lucy and I were at home that evening, 
I said to her that I had been surprised to hear 
Monsignor Chiappaforti speak of her and to her 
in so familiar and affectionate a strain; to which 
she answered that he was the most kind and ami- 
able of beings, and treated her rather as if she 
were a daughter of the house of Corleoni than as 
a poor teacher who worked there for pay; and 
that in all his ways and words he presented an 
edifying and touching example of Christian char- 
ity. And the Cardinal—was he not a dear ven- 
erable old man? Would I not admit that he 
was? I replied that as to the Cardinal I did not 
know enough of him to say whether he were 
“dear” or “venerable,” but that for the moment 
I was not concerned to discuss that Prince of the 
Church. Lucy, however, still harped on his Em- 
inence’s venerable looks. “ And I noticed,” said 
she, “that you courtesied to him very reverently 
when you left the room, Catherine. I was so 
glad to see it!” 

“To have done otherwise would have been 
gross ill manners, Lucy mine; but I assure you 
that my courtesy was not intended as a tribute 
to Cardinal Zampini’s moral worth, about which 
I know absolutely nothing. I should have treat- 
ed a Mandarin with just the same respect, if I 
had been presented to him in a Pekin drawing- 
room by a Princess of the Celestial Empire.” 

“Oh, Catherine !” 

“Oh, Lucy!” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk so, Catty dear.” 

“How is it that you have scarcely ever men- 
tioned Monsignor Chiappaforti’s name to me, and 
yet have become quite a dear friend of his, as it 
seems ?”” 

“TI fancied—it d to me as if you—you 
disliked all the Princess’s friends, whenever I 
did mention them. And I think—I do think you 
are prejudiced against the Catholic clergy, Cath- 
erine. Perhaps Signor Santi puts it into your 
head. He ts a Republican, I know, and I am 
afraid he has no religion.” 

This speech made me very grave. It was some- 
thing new that Lucy should purposely avoid any 
topic to me. We differed by temperament and 
the very constitution of our minds on a hundred 
subjects ; but we had hitherto discussed together 
whatever came into our heads with the freest 
confidence. For some time past I had felt the 
presence of a kind of veil between my young sis- 
ter’s mind and my own, although she was as gen- 
tle and affectionate toward me as ever. Anda 
few days later I had another proof of it. I 








chanced to see in Lucy’s bedroom—we i 

two tiny sleeping chambers, little more ey a 
ets, one on each side of the sitting-room—a la . 
photograph of one of the well-known Madonnes 
of Giovanni Bellini. It was placed upright on 
yn of a and caught my eye at once 
“That is a charming picture,” sai “ : 
did you get it, Lucy po? ——- 

“The Princess gave it to me.” 

“The Princess Corleoni'? You must be in fa 
vor! I never heard of her giving any thing to 
any body. Why didn’t you show it to me?” 

Lucy colored and hesitated, but she answered 
at length plainly enough that she was afraid I 
might say something sarcastic, or might turn her 
picture into ridicule. 

“J? Turn Giovanni Bellini into ridicule!” 

“No; not Giovanni Bellini, Catherine, but the 
Madonna.” 

All at once a light flashed in on me at those 
words, which made every thing clear in a mo. 
ment. They were trying to convert her! But 
why ?—why ? 

Signor Sandro found an instant solution to this 
question when I hinted to him my suspicion (it 
was, indeed, far more than a suspicion), and told 
him how unhappy it made me. “ Ah, gid /” he 
said, very quietly. “Lucia has fifty thousand 
lire of her own. A very nice little dowry to en. 
ter a religious house with.” 

I lay awake for hours that night with an ach. 
ing heart. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





COMMON SCHOOLS IN 
KENTUCKY. 


Ir is a promising trait of our political condi- 
tion that education is still making its way to 
places where it has never flourished, that even 
the ultramontane influence has failed to check 
its progress at the North, and that in many of 
the Southern States the violent prejudices of 
caste are yielding to the useful influence of the 
intelligent teacher. Here, in fact, is our best 
hope of future union and peace. An educated 
community will prove our only safeguard against 
insincere and unworthy political leaders. The 
murderer, duellist, gambler, sink before the prog- 
ress of knowledge. Educated communities pun- 
ish or scorn them. Barbarism fades before the 
public school. Humanity and honesty surround 
the modest school-house. Cleanliness, sobriety, 
decency, are learned in childhood. Labor is 
cheered and adorned by the study of letters, and 
the humblest workman may spend at least one 
hour a day with the poets, historians, philosophers. 

It is almost in such language that the teachers 
and friends of the Educational Association of 
Western Kentucky describe their labors and their 
hopes. Their meeting was held recently at Mays- 
field. The association extends through the coun- 
ties of Ballard, Caldwell, and ten or twelve others. 
Its object is to improve the educational condition 
of the State. A change is passing over Kentucky. 
New aims, new hopes, are springing up. “The 
days of traditional hospitality are gone,” says the 
Hon. H. A. M. Henperson, LL.D., in his intelli- 
gent address ; “ yet with the decline of hospitality 
there is a large growth of friendship to common 
schools and their officers. The common-school 
system has become the staple of a Gubernatorial 
campaign, the most frequent topic discussed at 
the fireside, in the shop, and on the curb-stone, 
and is the most commanding interest with which 
legislative capacity will have to deal. It is folly 
to presume that this system can ever be over- 
thrown.” With such language Kentucky politi- 
cians come before their constituents. Education 
is become the popular cry. An enthusiasm for 
knowledge, according to these animated speakers, 
has arisen among their people. They are re- 
solved to sit at ease no longer while Ohio and 
Massachusetts educate themselves into powerful 
and wealthy communities, and Kentucky is left 
behind, with its wealth undeveloped and its fer- 
tile fields half tilled. They have discovered that 
knowledge is the secret of strength, and are re- 
solved to possess it. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the ad- 
dresses of these ardent speakers, who have be- 
come suddenly fired by a high impulse. It seems 
not impossible that they may make their State 
one of the leaders of an unprecedented progress. 
President CHARLES ANDERSON indicates what must 
be the future policy of Kentucky. It must throw 
aside, he thinks, all exclusiveness, must invite Im- 
migration from every land; it must establish man- 
ufactures, cultivate industry. But in the common 
schools he sees the future crowning glory of Ken- 
tucky, the jewel of its civilization, the source of 
all its greatness. Unhappily as yet, we are told, 
the condition of education in the State is far from 
promising. Its school-houses are too often “mis- 
erable disease-creating pens ;” its people have not 
learned to tax themselves for educational put- 
poses; district taxation is small; the State sup- 
plies the chief but inadequate fund. Kentucky 
gives only $500,000 to its schools, while across 
the river Ohio raises by taxation $6,000,000. Dr. 
HENpERSON urges the people to tax themselves to 
protect their children, to redeem the State, and 
promises them a boundless progress as their re- 
ward. Nor can there be a doubt that all that he 
promises might be fulfilled. Kentucky offers . 
the immigrant endless attractions; her broa 
lands might support five times, at least, the pres- 
ent population ; her material resources have nev- 
er been explored ; her rivers, mountains, forests, 
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that such a course of reading might include in one 
year Irving, Robertson, 


themes, “wants to marry & sap-headed, gossipy 


irl?” Oo} t 

S ideas? Miss Paase GHoLson tells some in- 
ctive stories. ‘ 

was taking & walk at recess, and met a girl who 


t I knew them all. She looked in my face, 
ary ‘What's yourname? I replied, * You 
tell me your name, and I will give you mine. To 
my astonishment, I found she was the daughter 
of one of the nearest neighbors to the school- 
house. She said she was twelve years old, and 
had a brother aged fourteen years, and neither of 
them had ever seen the inside of a school-house 
or a church, nor had they ever heard the Bible 
read.” Such incidents may, no doubt, occur as 
well in many of our Eastern cities, and the street 
Arabs of New York are probably as savage as 
any in Kentucky. In Kentucky, to, pride inter- 
venes. The better-dressed children, it is said, are 
apt to look down upon the poorer ; the theory of 
human equality is still odious to the barbarous 
instincts of caste. But we are assured that intel- 
ligent teaching is already softening this rudeness, 
that the equality of all American citizens is be- 
coming a ruling principle in Kentucky, and that, 
as in Germany or Switzerland, princes and peas- 
ants will soon sit together on the same benches 
at school, and learn from each other humanity 
and a common unity of interest. 

Could Kentucky succeed in establishing a sys- 
tem of common schools where distinctions of col- 
or, caste, or creed were wholly forgotten, where 
only mental differences were observed, whose 
aim was to develop talent, and direct it to the 
benefit of the community, its influence upon the 
history of the nation would be admirable. It 
might soon show the power of the intellect in 
the rapid growth of its population and its trade. 
It might produce a system of common schools 
more thoroughly republican than can elsewhere 
be found. ucation is still with us in its in- 
fancy. It is a science of which we have as yet 
mastered only the rudiments. Parents and teach- 
ers sometimes conspire to destroy the intelligence 
and moral worth of children ; our republican citi- 
zens are too often tainted with follies and touch- 
ed by aspirations that even Europe has long laid 
aside. We are sometimes too indolent, some- 
times perhaps too ardent, in teaching. But it is 
satisfactory to know that this enthusiasm for 
education has grown up in Kentucky, that com- 
mon schools are ruling in the elections and dis- 
cussed at every fireside. It is plain that the 
parents of the country are beginning to act as a 
party, to study their own wants, to take meas- 
ures for enforcing them. And such a party 
would in every section of the Union soon out- 
strip all others. Happy the land in which the 
parental principle could become the governing 
one, in which education should be universal be- 
cause the parents had resolved it should be so! 

EvGene Lawrence. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue eighth report of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, has been published, and 
its financial condition is considered a subject of 
congratulation. No important purchases have 
been made during the year, the spare funds 
being required for the final settlement with 
General D1 Cesno.a, house rent, and incidental 
expenses. A number of the treasures from Ka- 
rium have been reproduced by Messrs. TrrFa- 
ny & Co., producing a decided effect upon the 
prevailing taste of the community in regard to 
jewelry. The trustees having been unable, after 
a continued effort, to secure the funds necessary 
for the purchase of the CasTELLANI collection, 
it was repacked and shipped to Europe in March 
last. The total expenses incurred in the trans- 
fer from Philadelphia, the exhibition, and return 
to Europe of the collection amounted to a little 
more than the sum of charges for admission. 
The Museum expects to remain in its present 
location for another year. After that it will be 
removed to Central Park, and a heavy item of 
expenditure thus be saved. The place released 
by the shipment of the CasTELLanti collection 
will be occupied by the remainder of the Czs- 
NOLA material. The available funds for the 
year amounted to nearly $38,000, of which a 
small balance was on hand on the Ist of May. 
The total collection is valued at about $400,000. 
The expenses of the Cesnoxa collections have 
amounted to nearly $140,000. 





A young California salmon of a foot in length 
and nearly a pound in weight has been recently 
taken in Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, in all proba- 
bility one of the number furnished by the United 
States Fish Commission to Mr. N. K. FAIRBANKS, 
and introduced in the autumn of 1875. 





The Secretary of the Interior has transmitted 
to Congress the report of the Rocky Mountain 
Locust Commission in reference to their opera- 
tions during the past year. This Commission, 
it will be remembered, consists of Professor 
Cuarves V. Rivey, of St. Louis, now the ento- 
mologist of the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington; Dr. A. 8. PackarD, Jun., of Salem, 
now Professor of a at Brown University; 
and Professor Crrus THomas, of Carbondale, 
Illinois, 

Their labors have been very successful, and 
they have already made some important sugges- 
tions in regard to the ravages of this destruc 
tive insect. It is sugges that the Commis- 
sion be continued for at least a year longer, with 
the assurance that in that time some satisfacto- 
ry solution of the problem of protection will be 
presented. 
_ A detailed report by the Commission is now 
in press, illustrated by numerous engravings, 
and forming a volume of about 500 pages. This 
contains articles on the geographical distribu- 
tion of the locust, its migrations, natural his- 
tory, habits, metamorphoses, enemies, reme- 

€s, the influence of prairie fires and of the 





weather, etc. From this it is shown that the 
direct and indirect losses inflicted on the West- 
ern States and Territories by the locust in the 
United States in 1874-1877 amounted to nearly 


$200,000,000. 

It is gratifying to know that the insect proves 
to be an animal capable of important industrial 
applications—among others, for food, as a ma- 
nure, and in the production of some chemical 
a — BA _ acid, which can be 

vantageous mn many ways. An appro- 
priation of $25,000 was asked of Congress oo 
able the Commission to complete its work, and 
$15,000 actually granted. 





The death is announced of Baron von Et- 
tingshausen, an eminent Austrian paleontolo- 
gist and geologist, in the eighty-second year of 

age. 


The Yenisei River, in Siberia, is not likely to 
suffer from neglect during the present year, no 
less than six expeditions having left for that re- 
a of the globe in the month of May, these 

ing German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and two 
Russian. The incentives are a desire for geo- 
graphical discovery, and also the expectation of 
entering into a profitable trade with the natives. 








It is expected that the French Chamber of 
Deputies will make an appropriation of about 
$140,000 for the erection of a large observatory 
at Meudon, of which Mr. Janssen is to have 
charge. Of this sum about $80,000 is for the 
construction of a telescope. 





A simple method of preventing houses from 
being struck by lightning, as practiced in some 
parts of France, consists in placing bundles of 
straw, attached to broom handles or other sticks, 
upon the roofs of the houses in an upright posi- 
tion. In the Tarbes district a large number of 
farm-houses have, it is said, been completely 
protected from lightning in this manner. 





It may not be generally known that the State 
of Iowa has a special weather-bulletin service, 
corresponding to, although on a smaller scale 
than, that of the United States Signal Office in 
Washington. It was organized by Professor C. 
F. Hinricus, who has it in charge. 

A special forecast of the weather is prepared 
and published daily, and a sheet issued monthly, 

iving the usual weather conditions, such as the 

mperature, pressure, state of the sky, etc. Sev- 
enty regular stations have so far been establish- 
ed, from all of which reports are duly received. 

A quarterly weather report is also in contem- 
plation. The lithographed bulletin contains a se- 
ries of diagrams, showing graphically the amount 
of rain-fall in inches, the localities of heaviest 
rain-fall, the number of days of rain-fall, and the 
number of days with thunder-storms. 





Professor W. F. G. Benn died at Dresden on 
the 14th of May, in the seventieth year of his age. 
He was for a time a professor of zoology in the 
university of Kiel, and afterward occupied the 
same position at Dresden. From 1869 to the 
time of his death he was president of the Leo- 
pold-Caroline Academy of Naturalists. 





Some time ago the French government made 
an appropriation of $20,000 in aid of an explora- 
tion of Central Africa proposed by the Abbé De- 
BAIzE. The expedition left Marseilles on the 
21st of April, expecting to reach Zanzibar on the 
30th of May, from which point the party would 
start, as is usual in African exploration. 

The Abbé Desaize is well qualified for his 
mission, having an excellent knowledge of the 
Arabic, Coptic, and some of the East African 
languages. He has been trained in astranom- 
ical work by MoucHez, and in natural history 
under Professor MILNE-EDWaARDs. 

Two new stations are about being added to 
the existing French missions in Eastern Africa 
—one on the Victoria Nyanza, and the other on 
Lake Tanganyika. 


Mr. MrkivucHo- Mac ay, the eminent Rus- 
sian traveller and naturalist, whose movements 
we have chronicled for a number of years past, 
reached Singapore on the 18th of January, after 
his two years’ cruise among the islands of the 
Western Pacific, and a residence of seventeen 
months on the coast of New Guinea. He ex- 
pected to proceed direct to Cronstadt on a Rus- 
sian war vessel with the results of his — 
ings, and to remain some time in Russia work- 
ing them up. 





The economical value of the eel as a food fish 
has been well established, and it is now greatly 
sought after for introduction into the localities 
where, for some physical or other reason, it is 
unknown. The advantages, as summed up by 
a German writer, are, first, that an eel will live 
and grow in any water, however warm, and 
whatever be the general character of the bot- 
tom, though it prefers the latter when muddy 
and boggy ; second, the eel requires no special 
food, but devours any thing, living or dead; it 
is an excellent scavenger, feeding upon desd 
fish, crabs, etc., as well as upon any living prey 
it can secure; third, but few conditions can in- 
terfere with its development, while it om 
with very great rapidity, being marketable at 
the age of three years; fourth, the young, on 
account of their hardiness, can be transported 
in a crowded condition, and to any distance, 
with very little risk of destruction. These con- 
siderations are, in the main, well established, 
and there is no question but that the eel can be 
introduced in many waters to advantage, sup- 
plementing the earlier inhabitants. It has been 
to in the waters of the upper lakes and the 
Mississippi River ; in the latter they have reach- 
ed an = ate development. It is, however, a 
very undesirable inmate of rivers in which fish 
are taken by means of gill-nets, the destruction 
of shad and herring in the waters of the Susque- 
hanna and others further south being enormous. 
It is not unfrequent that when a gill-net is haul- 
ed up, the greater part of the catch consists sim- 
ply of heads and backbones, the remainder be- 
ing devoured by myriads of eels in the short 
time the net is left out. The spawning shad are 
considered by them a special delicacy, and are 
found emptied at the vent and completely gutted 
of the ovaries. Sometimes a shad, apparently 
full, is found to contain several eels of consider- 
able size. They do not seem to be very destruc- 
tive of living fish of any magnitude, although 
the young fry are devoured with gusto. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue roaring noise made by the trains on the Metro- 
politan Elevated Railway causes much complaint from 
those citizens who consider their rights invaded by 
the erection of this improved method of rapid transit ; 
and to one standing beneath the track on a hot July 
day, or even if within the buildings on Sixth Avenue, 
the whizzing rush of a passing train is any thing but 
pleasant. When it isr bered that, ding to 
the plans of the company, the passing of trains is to 
be almost continuous, it is not strange that the an- 
noyance is serious. Many believe that the noise will 
do great and permanent injury to those who are com- 
pelled to live within reach of its force. The fact is 
that the noise of the trains is much greater than was 
anticipated, and investigation into the causes of it are 
being made. Professor Thomas A. Edison has made 
an instrument which he believes will enable him to 
determine the cause of the peculiar roar produced by 
the trains on the Metropolitan road, and when that is 
ascertained it is hoped remedies can be applied. 








Comparative quiet was a characteristic of the cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July this year. It was a wel- 
come change to the majority of citizens. To be suf- 
fered to sleep unti! a reasonable hour on the morning 
of Independence-day, to walk about the streets with 
a feeling of security, to eacape the nauseating smell 
of burning powder and the deafening din of cannon 
and pistol—all this was as novel as pleasant. Doubt- 
less some urchins felt themselves unwarrantably re- 
stricted by the anti-gunpowder and anti-fire-cracker 
policy of the municipal authorities; but every reason- 
able adult must have rejoiced in the commencement 
of a comfortable and sensible way of celebrating the 
Fourth. There is no reason why this national holiday 
should be forgotten or neglected, and wise and enjoy- 
able demonstrations may wel! be authorized. But the 
prohibition of fire-works and fire-arms in the streets 
is a most judicious and necessary reform, and one 
which should be cordially sustained by all good citi- 
zens. 





How to keep cool is the great problem just at this 
present writing. The merciless July sun beats down 
upon the parched earth, and humanity pants and 
droops. We long for cooling showers, and are tempt- 
ed to sit with a fan in one hand and a glass of iced 
beverage in the other, and to divide our attention be- 
tween the thermometer and a frequent adjustment of 
diminishing clothing. Such protracted heat is a seri- 
ous draught on strength and vitality. Nevertheless 
there is little doubt that our sufferings are intensified 
by constantly thinking about and lamenting over the 
hot weather. A calm and steady engagement in suit- 
able occupation is really more comfortable than abso- 
lute idleness. And as the majority of people have 
something to do, they may congratulate themselves 
thereupon. Those who are forced to expose them- 
selves to the sun’s direct rays, or to labor in confined 
heat, in these days, are to be pitied, and need to take 
many precautions against prostration. But for those 
who may to some extent choose for themselver, there 
is no better way to keep cool in the city than, while 
avoiding exposure to the sun, to engage in light avo- 
cations, to avoid vexatious subjects of thought, to 
drink sparingly of ice-water, to eat lightly, and to dress 
sensibly. 





The Russian Rothschild, Baron Steiglitz, of St. Pe- 
tersburg, has forwarded to the Russian Red Cross So- 
ciety a check for 10,000 rubles toward establishing a 
bathing-house for convalescent wounded at one of the 
Russian watering-places. 





On May 31 a terrific hurricane visited Valparaiso, 
Chili. It was very destructive to shipping in the bay 
and to property in the neighborhood of the beach. 





The steamer Capital City, of the St. Louis and Vicks- 
burg Anchor Line, was lately burned, together with 
the company’s elevator, and a large amount of valuable 
freight. 





Not long ago the steamer Strasbourg discharged at 
Castle Garden 659 Mennonites. These emigrants were 
from the southern part of Russia, and are spoken of 
as the cleanest and healthiest party that have ever ar- 
rived at CastleGarden. The families were large, aver- 
aging eight persons. There were few old persons 
among them. They brought seeds, bedding, cooking 
utensils, and considerable money. The whole com- 
pany went West—some to Kansas, some to Nebraska, 
and others to Minnesota. 





An English paper gives an account of an interesting 
experiment with the microphone: A microphone was 
placed in the pulpit of a chapel in Halifax, England, 
on a recent Sunday, and ted by a private tele- 
graph line with the residence of a gentleman over a 
mile distant. Every part of the service was distinct- 
ly heard at the gentleman’s house, with the exception 
of a few words rendered indistinct by the preacher's 
becoming a little excited, and shaking the micro- 
phone. So faithfully did the instrument do its work 
that the chapel-keeper was heard to close the doors 
after service, walk up the aisle and up the pulpit steps 
in conversation with some one else. The idea is about 
to be put to practical use, the gentleman already re- 
ferred to having given instructions that his house 
should be connected with another in the neighbor- 
hood, in order that an invalid may hear the service 
from one of the churches in the town. 








One of the largest and most expensive light-houses 
ever erected by the United States is now in process of 
construction on Fowey Rocks, on the northern ex- 
tremity of the Florida Reefs. It is seven miles from 
land, and completes the chain of similar structures 
around these dangerous reefs. It is a peculiarity of 
these reefs that they are so precipitous that their lo- 
cality can scarcely be discovered by the most careful 
soundings. This new light-house is composed wholly 
of iron, and its improved methods of illumination 
render it, perhaps, the most perfect in the world. The 
light will be visible in clear weather about eighteen 
nautical miles, and is composed of both glass and me- 
tallic reflectors, constructed so as to send a blaze of 
light along the whole horizon of the ocean. It is esti- 
mated that this structure will last three or four hun- 
dred years. 





On July 4 the German Lutheran Sunday-school of 
Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania, went on a picnic excursion 
to Ross Grove, a few miles distant, a large company 
of people joining with them. About the middle of the 
afternoon a terrific storm burst upon that section of 
country. The frightened excursionists sought refuge 
from the drenching rain and pelting hail in every pos- 
sible place. Among other shelters found was a large 








canvas-covered grocery wagon, within which many 
gathered. It stood under a large sugar-maple tree, 
Suddenly the lightning strack this tree, split the trunk, 
hurling it to the ground. It fell across the wagon, 
crushing it to the earth, and fearfully mangling those 
who had sought its shelter. Several were killed, and 
many seriously injured, thus bringing the pleasure 
party to a sad termization. The storm was regarded 
as the most severe which had occurred in that vicinity 
for many years. 





Many city houses now vacant are far more cool and 
comfortable in midsummer weather than the boarding- 
houses and hotels in which their owners are sojourning. 
High ceilings and plenty of water contribute much to 
comfort in summer, and country boarding-houses oft- 
en lack these two things. 


The Russians estimate their total war expenditure 
at 988,000,000 rubles. 


Hot weather is favorable for the sea-side hotels. 
Long Branch is now in its glory. Invigorating ocean 
breezes are an attractive contrast to oppressive city 
weather. This season the cliff at Long Branch shows 
plainly the steady invasion of the sea. The foot-path 
on the ocean front needs repairs; the pavilions also 
are growing shabby. Why should not the bluff be 
kept in an attractive condition ? 





Six hundred newsboys were made happy on the 
Fourth of July by a dinner given them by Mr. George 
W. Childs, of Philadelphia. Roast beef, salads, cake, 
lemonade, and ice-cream disappeared with wonderful 
celerity, and the urchins had a jolly time. 

At Coney Island a bathing-house containing five 
hundred rooms has been erected by the proprietor of 
one of the hotels. The approach to the beach is by 
means of a broad passageway, which secures privacy 
to the bathers. 





Predictions of Vennor, the Canadian weather proph- 
et, have been remarkably fulfilled. Not many weeks 
ago he issued a set of “‘ forecasts” for the summer and 
fall, the substance being as follows: The latter half 
of June will be intensely warm, with but little rain. 
July will enter with intense heat, which will continue 
up to the neighborhood of the 15th. After this date a 
cool change will set in, with, very probably, frost et 
nights. Heat again during the last few days of the 
month. August will also enter.exceedingly hot and 
dry, and continue so up to between the 10th and 165th 
days, after which cool weather, with northwest gales, 
and frost at night, may be expected to extend through 
a large portion of the month. There may probably be 
an approach to snow during this cold, blustery period. 
This will end the dry term, which will have lasted from 
the middle of une. Rains will again set in with Sep- 
tember and continue through this month and October, 
and there will be considerable and very early snow- 
fall during the latter month. The snow, however, will 
of course rapidly disappear, and will be followed by a 
brief period of summer-like weather. As the first part 
of the summer corresponded well with the prophecies, 
we shall take an interest in noting whether the remain- 
ing predictions prove equally true. ~ - 


, 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


*“Ooun, Jamic, did ye niver hear uv my great aperte 
afore the Hibernian lety ?” “No, Pat, how should 
1? for sure I was not on the ground.” “Well, Jamie, 
you see I was called upon by the Hibernian Society for 
a spache ; and, be jabers, I rose with the inthusiastic 
cheers of thousands, with me heart overflowing with 
gratitude, and me eyes filled with tears, and divil a 
word did I spake !” 


A well-known dramatist can say rude things. Some 
one said to him, last week, “ You want a new hat.” 
“Yes, that’s quite true,” he lied ; “ but why say 
it? I never told you you wanted a new head.” 








When a man reaches the op of a stairway and at- 
tempts to make one more step r, the sensation is 
as lexing as if he had attempted to kick a dog that 
wasn’t there. 





A celebrated philosopher used to say, “The favors 
of fortune are like steep roc nly eagles and creep- 
ing things mount to the summit.” 





SottLogvy By A Tiprter.—The public always notices 
= you have been drinking, and never when you are 
rsty. 


The individual who called tight boots comfortable, 
defended his position by saying they made a man for- 
get all his other miseries. 


Before beginning the second psalm for the day, a 
Glasgow minister reached down into his pocket and 
took a pinch of snuff. Even yet he can not understand 
what there was in the first verse of the m to make 
the con ation smile when he read, “‘ My soul cleay- 
eth to the dust.” 











It is the confession of a widower, who has been 
thrice ied, that the first wife cures a man’s ro- 
mance, the second teaches him humility, and the third 
makes him a philosopher. 





A punster a a sick man’s vote at a city elec- 
tion on the ground that he was an ill legal voter. 





An intellectual pamper has appeared in Boston, who 
can beg in ten different languages. 
pecremareetnlaneie Soe 

Said Brown to Parker: “I say, Parker, what's the 
difference between a ape water-melon and a rotten 
head of cabbage?” “ Give it up; can’t tell.” Brown 
langhed softly as he said, “ You'd be a nice man to 
send to buy a water-melon, you would !” 








_ The youngster who was sent away from the table 
— as the pastry came on, went sadly up stairs sing- 
g, “* Good-by, sweet tart, good-by.” 





Over at the Exposition they are laying up something 
for a rainy day—not an umbrella, but a Paris-haul. 





“ Keep your patients alive,” said an old doctor to a 
graduating class of students : .“‘ dead men pay no bills.” 





The older the seeds, the more perfect the lady-slippers 
will be. And the older the banana Reel, the less grace- 
ful and the more perfect will be the gentleman slip- 
pers. 


“One is glass in eyes and the other is isinglass.” 
That is the answer—and a very clever one it too. 
What we want now is a conundrum to t 








An Irishman wanted to know if the hero of Greece, 
“Mark O’Bozzaris,” wasn’t a son of the old sod. 





“ Any thing new or freeh this morning ?” a reporter 
asked in a railroad office. ‘ Yes,” replied the lone oc- 
cupant of the apartment. ‘“ What is it?” queried the 
reporter, whipping out his note-book. id the rail- 
road man, brine | toward 


leaning agains’ 


the door: “ That paint you're, 
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THE CHOICE. 


O summer morning, fair and bright 
With golden sunshine, lend your light 
Unto my thoughts, and help me choose 
Which I should keep, and which refuse! 
My woman’s heart would aid my choice, 
Since i# must sorrow or rejoice 
According as my lips at last 

Decide, and time of doubt be past. 


But oh! my heart it flutters so 

When one dear name I breathe. I know 
Whom it would choose. And yet—oh, yet— 
O heart of mine, do you forget 

That with your choice I fling away 

A life of ease and pleasure gay, 

And turn instead toward toil and care, 
And days whose hours of ease are rare? 
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Ah me! at last my heart and I 

At variance are. And knowing why, 
I can not blame my heart. And so 
I wait, and think, as moments go, 
Vhile round about the sunshine lies, 
Warm from the tender azure skies. 
I feel it on my cheek and brow— 

I feel it on my hands—and now 


One pitying sunbeam turns to gold 

This letter which I idly hold, 

As though the writer’s cause ’twould plead. 
O heart of mine, there is no need 

For thee to take the omen fast 

Within thyself. My mind at last 

Is all thine own. The note that lies 

In shadow there before my eyes, 


E’en though it offer golden gift, 

Would fail from off my heart to lift 

The shadow which through night and day 
That choice would lay across my way. 

0 summer morning, fair and light, 

I revel in your glad delight; 

And all things smile in earth and sky 
Since we agree, my heart and I! 


AnTniiscretion in the Life of an Heiress, 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avctuor or ‘Far From Tur Mapprne Crown,” 
“Tue Retcrn or THE NatTivE,” ETO, 











PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER VI. 
** Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell, 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell.” 

In half an hour Egbert returned, leading a 
horse. 

‘‘T have borrowed this from an old neighbor,” 
he said, out of breath. “And I have told the 
woman who waits upon me that I am going ona 
journey, and shall lock up the house to-day, so 
that she will not be wanted. And now, dearest, I 
want you to lend me something.” 

“Whatever it may be, you know it is yours.” 

“Tt is that,” he answered, lightly touching with 
the tip of his finger a sparkling ring she wore on 
hers—the same she had used to wear at their 
youthful meetings in past years. “I want it as 
pattern for the size.” 

She drew it off and handed it to him, at the 
same time raising her eyelids and glancing under 
his, with a little laugh of confusion. His heart 
responded, and he kissed her; but he could not 
help feeling that she was by far too fair a prize 
for him. 

She accompanied him to the door, and Mayne 
mounted the horse. They parted, and waiting to 
hear her lock herself in, he cantered off by a bridle- 
path toward a town about five miles off. 

It was so early that the surrogate on whom he 
called had not yet breakfasted, but he was very 
willing to see Mayne, and took him at once to the 
study. Egbert briefly told him what he wanted; 
that the lady he wished to marry was at that very 
moment in his house, and could go nowhere else 
for shelter—hence the earliness and urgency of 
his errand. 

The surrogate seemed to see rather less interest 
in the circumstances than Mayne did himself ; but 
he at once prepared the application for a license. 

When it was done he made it up into a letter, 
directed it, and placed it on the mantel-piece. “It 
shall go by this evening's post,” he said. 

“ But,” said Egbert, “ considering the awkward 
position this lady ic *». can not a special messen- 
ger be sent for the license Tt is only seven or 
eight miles to ——, and yet otnerw.se I must wait 
for two days’ pe sts.” 

“Undoubtedly, if any body likes to pay for it, 
a special messenger may be sent.” 

“There will be no paying—I am willing to go 
myself. Do you object?” 

“No, if the case is really serious, and the lady 
is dangerously compromised by delay.” 

Mayne left the vicarage of the surrogate, and 
again rode off; this time it was toward a well- 
known cathedral town. He felt bewildering sen- 
sations during this stroke for the happiness of two, 
and went on his journey in that state of mind 
which takes cognizance of little things without 
at the time being conscious of them, though they 
return vividly upon the memory long after. 

He reached the city after a ride of seven ad- 
ditional miles, and soon obtained the precious doc- 
ument and all else that he required. Returning 
to the inn, where the horse had been rested, rubbed 
down, and fed, he again crossed the saddle, and 
at ten minutes past eleven he was again at Fair- 
land. Before going to Monk’s Hut, where Geral- 
dine was immured, he hastened straight to the 
parsonage. 

The young clergyman looked curiously at him 
and at the bespattered and jaded horse outside. 





“Surcly you are too rash in this matter,” he said. ; 
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“No,” said Mayne; “ there are weighty reasons 
why I should be in such haste. The lady has at 
present no home to goto. She has taken shelter 
with me. Iam doing what I consider best in such 
a case.” 

The parson took down his hat and said, 
“Very well, I will go to the church at once. 
You must be quick if it is to be done to-day.” 

Mayne left the horse for the present in the par- 
son’s yard, ran round to the clerk, thence to Monk’s 
Hut, and called Geraldine. 

It was, indeed, a hasty preparation for a wed- 
ding ceremony that these two made that morning. 
She was standing at the window, quite ready, and 
feverish with fear and waiting. 

Kissing her gayly and breathlessly, he directed 
her by a slightly circuitous path to the church; 
and when she had been gone about two minutes, 
proceeded thither himself by the direct road, so 
that they met in the porch. Within, the clergy- 
man, clerk, and clerk’s wife had already gathered, 
and Geraldine and Egbert advanced to the com- 
munion railing. 

Thus they became man and wife. 

“ Now he can not claim me anyhow,” she mur- 
mured, when the service was ended, as she sank 
almost fainting upon the arm of Mayne. 

“Mr. Mayne,” said the clergyman, aside to him 
in the vestry, “what is the name of the family 
at Tollamore House ?” 

“Strangely enough, Allenville—the same as 
hers,” said he, coolly. 

The parson looked keenly and dubiously at 
Mayne, and Egbert returned the look, whereupon 
the other turned aside and said nothing. 

Egbert and Geraldine returned to their hermit- 
age on foot, as they had left it; and by rigorous- 
ly excluding all thoughts of the future they felt 
happy with the same old unreasoning happiness 
as of six years before, now resumed for the first 
time since that date. 

But it was quite impossible that the hastily 
married pair should remain at Monk’s Hut unseen 
and unknown, as they fain would have done. Al- 
most as soon as they had sat down in the house 
they came to the conclusion that there was no alter- 
native for them but to start at once for Melport, 
if not for London. The difficulty was to get a 
conveyance. The only horse obtainable here, 
though a strong one, had already been tired down 
by Egbert in the morning, and the nearest village 
at which another could be hired was about two 
miles off. 

“T can walk as far as that,” said Geraldine. 

“Then walk we will,” said Egbert. “It will 

remove all our difficulty.” And first packing up a 
small valise, he locked the door and went off, with 
her upon his arm, just as the church clock struck 
one. 
That walk through the woods was as romantic 
an experience as any they had ever known in 
their lives, though Geraldine was far from being 
quite happy. On reaching the village, which was 
larger than Fairland, they were fortunate enough 
to secure a carriage without any trouble. The 
village stood on the turnpike-road, and a fly about 
to return to Melport, where it had come from, 
was halting before the inn. Egbert hired it at 
once, and in little less than an hour and a half 
bridegroom and bride were comfortably housed 
in a quiet hotel of the sea-port town above men- 
tioned. 





CHAPTER VII. 


“These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die.” 

Tuey remained three days at Melport without 
having come to any decision on their future move- 
ments. 

On the third day, at breakfast, Egbert took up 
the local newspaper which had been published 
that morning, and his eye presently glanced upon a 
paragraph headed, “ The Tollamore Elopement.” 

Before reading it he considered for a moment 
whether he should lay the journal aside, and for 
the present hide its contents from the tremulous 
creature opposite. But deeming this inadvisable, 
he gently prepared her for the news, and read 
the paragraph aloud. 

It was to the effect that the village of Tolla- 
more and its neighborhood had been thrown into 
an unwonted state of excitement by the disap- 
pearance of Miss Allenville on the eve of the prep- 
arations for her marriage with Lord Bretton, 
which had been alluded to in their last number. 
Simultaneously there had disappeared from a 
neighboring village, whither he had come for a 
few months’ retirement, a gentleman named 
Mayne, of considerable literary reputation in the 
metropolis, and apparently an old acquaintance of 
Miss Allenville’s. Efforts had been made to trace 
the fugitives by the young lady’s father and the 
distracted bridegroom, Lord Bretton, but hitherto 
all their exertions had been unavailing. 

Subjoined was another paragraph, entitled 
“Very latest Particulars :” 

“Tt has just been discovered that Mr. Mayne and 
Miss Allenville are already man and wife. They 
were boldly married at the parish church of Fair- 
land before any person in the village had the least 
suspicion who or what they were. It appears that 
the lady, joined her intended husband early that 
morning at the cottage he had taken for the sea- 
son, that they went to the church by different 
paths, and after the ceremony walked out of the 
parish by a route as yet unknown. In conse- 
quence of this intelligence Lord Bretton has re- 
turned to London, and her father is left alone to 
mourn her loss.” 

Egbert lifted his eyes and watched Geraldine 
as he finished reading. On perceiving’ his look 
she tried to smile. The smile thinned away, for 
there was not cheerfulness enough to support it 
long, and she said, faintly, “Egbert, what must 
be done?” 





“We must, I suppose, leave this place, darling, 
charming as our life is here.” 
“Yes, I fear we must.” 
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“ London seems to be the spot for us at once, 
before we attract the attention of the people here.” 

“ How well every thing might end,” she said, 
“if my father were induced to welcome you, and 
make the most of your reputation! I wonder— 
wonder if he would! In that case there would 
be little amiss.” 

Mayne, after some reflection, said, “I think that 
I will go to your father before we leave for town. 
We are certain to be discovered by somebody or 
other, either here or in London, and that would 
bring your father, and there would probably re- 
sult a public meeting between him and myself, at 
which words might be uttered which could not be 
forgotten on either side; so that a private meet- 
ing and explanation are safest, before any thing of 
that sort can happen.” 

“T think,” she said, looking to see if he ap- 
proved of her words as they fell—“I think that 
a still better course would be for me to go to him 
—alone.” 

Mayne did not care much about this plan at 
first, but further discussion gave it a more fea- 
sible aspect, since Allenville, though stern and 
proud, was fond of his daughter, and had never 
crossed her, except when her whims interfered, 
as he considered, with her interests. Nothing 
could unmarry them, and Geraldine’s mind would 
be much more at ease after begging her father’s 
forgiveness. The journey was therefore decided 
upon. They waited till nearly evening, and then, 
ordering round a brougham, Egbert told the man 
to drive to Tollamore. 

The journey was to Geraldine tedious and op- 
pressive to a degree. When, after two hours’ 
driving, they drew near the park precincts, she 
said, shivering, 

“T don’t like to drive up to the house, Egbert.” 

“T will do just as you like. What do you pro- 

e 9” 

“To let him wait in the road, under the three 
oak-trees, while you and I walk to the house.” 

Egbert humored her in every thing; and when 
they reached the designated spot the driver was 
stopped, and they alighted. Carefully wrapping 
her up, he gave her his arm, and they started for 
Tollamore House at an easy pace through the 
moon-lit park, avoiding the direct road as much as 
possible. 

Geraldine spoke but little during the walk, es- 
pecially when they neared the house, and passed 
across the smooth broad glade which surrounded 
it. At sight of the door she seemed to droop, and 
leaned heavily upon him. Egbert more than ever 
wished to confront Mr. Allenville himself: mor- 
ally and socially it appeared to him the right thing 
to do. But Geraldine trembled when he again 
proposed it, and he yielded to her entreaty thus 
far, that he would wait a few minutes till she had 
entered and seen her father privately, and pre- 
pared the way for Egbert to follow, which he would 
then do in due course. 

The spot in which she desired him to wait was 
a summer-house under a tree about fifty yards 
from the lawn front of the house, and command- 
ing a view of the door on this side. She was to 
enter unobserved by the servants, and go straight 
to her father, when, should he listen to her with 
the least show of mildness, she would send out 
for Egbert to follow. If the worst were to hap- 
pen, and he were to be enraged with her, refus- 
ing to listen to entreaties or explanations, she 
would hasten out, rejoin Egbert, and depart. 

In this little summer-house he embraced her 
and bade her adieu, after their honey-moon of three 
short days. She trembled so much that she could 
scarcely walk when he let go her hand. 

“ Don’t go alone—you are not well,” said Egbert. 

“Yes, yes, dearest, I am; and I will soon re- 
turn—so soon !” she answered. And he watched 
her crossing the grass and advancing, a mere dot, 
toward the mansion. Ina short time the appear- 
ance of an oblong of light in the shadowy expanse 
of wall denoted to him that the door was open: 
her outline appeared in it; then the door shut 
her in, and all was shadow as before. Eventhough 
they were husband and wife, the line of demarka- 
tion seemed to be drawn again as rigidly as when 
he lived at the school. 

Egbert waited in the solitude of this place min- 
ute by minute, restlessly swinging his foot when 
seated, at other times walking up and down and 
anxiously watching for the arrival of some mes- 
senger. Nearly half an hour passed, but no mes- 
senger came. 

The first sign of life in the neighborhood of 
the house was in the shape of a man on horse- 
back, galloping from the stable entrance. Egbert 
saw this by looking over the wall at the back of 
the summer-house ; and the man passed along the 
open drive, vanishing in the direction of the lodge. 
Mayne, not without some presentiment of ill, won- 
dered what it could mean, but thought it just pos- 
sible that the horseman was a special messenger 
sent to catch the late post at the nearest town, as 
was sometimes done by Squire Allenville. So 
he curbed his impatience for Geraldine’s sake. 

Next he observed lights moving in the upper 
windows of the building. “It has been made 
known to them all that we are come, and they are 
preparing a room,” he thought, hopefully. 

But nobody came from the door to welcome 
him: his existence was apparently forgotten by 
the whole world. In another ten minutes he saw 
the Melport brougham that had brought them 
creeping slowly up to the house. Egbert went 
round to the man and told him to drive to the 
stables and wait for orders. 

From the length of Geraldine’s absence Mayne 
could not help concluding that the impression 
produced on her father was of a doubtful kind, 
not quite favorable enough to warrant her in tell- 
ing him at once that her husband was in waiting. 
Still, a sense of his dignity as her husband might 
have constrained her to introduce him as soon as 
possible, and he had only agreed to wait a few 
minutes. ething unexpected must, after all, 
have occurred. And this supposition was con- 
firmed a moment later by the noise of a carriage 
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could endure no longer. Before he =D pears 
the lawn door through which Geraldine had dis. 
appeared it opened. A person came out, and 
without shutting the door, hastened across to where 
Egbert stood. The man was a servant, without a 
hat on, and the moment that he saw Mayne he 
ran up to him. 

“Mr. Mayne ?” he said. 

“Tt is,” said Egbert. 

“Mr. Allenville desires that you will come with 
me. There is something serious the matter. Miss 
Allenville is taken dangerously ill, and she wishes 
to see you.” 

“What has happened to her?” said Egbert, 
breathlessly. ‘ 

“ Miss Allenville came unexpectedly home just 
now, and directly she saw her father it gave her 
such a turn that she fainted and burst a blood- 
vessel, and fell upon the floor. They have put 
her to bed, and the doctor has come, but we are 
afraid she won’t live over it. She has suffered 
from it before.” 

Egbert did not speak, but walked hastily beside 
the man-servant. The only recollection that he 
ever had in after-years of entering that house was 
a vague idea of stags’ antlers in a long row on the 
wall, and a sense of great breadth in the stone 
staircase as he ascended it. 

Mr. Allenville, on being informed of his arrival 
came out and met him in the corridor. ; 

Egbert’s mind was so entirely given up to the 
one thought that the life of his Geraldine was in 
danger that he quite forgot the peculiar circum- 
stances under which he met Allenville, and the 
peculiar behavior necessary on that account. He 
seized her father’s hand and said, abruptly, 

“Where is she? Is the danger past ?” 

Allenville turned and led the way into his 
daughter’s room, merely saying, in a low, hard 
tone, “ Your wife is in great danger, Sir.” 

Egbert rushed to the bedside and bent over her 
in agony not to be described. Allenville sent the 
attendants from the room, and closed the door. 

“ Father,” she whispered, feebly, “I can not 
help loving him. Would you leave us alone? 
We are very dear to each other, and perhaps I 
shall soon die.” 

“ Any thing you wish, child,” he said, with stern 

anguish ; “and any thing can hardly include more.” 
Seeing that she looked hurt at this, he spoke more 
pleasantly. “Iam glad to please you—you know 
I am, Geraldine—to the utmost.” He then went 
out. 
“They would not have let you know if Dr. 
Williams had not insisted,” she said. “I could not 
speak to explain at first—that’s how it is you have 
been left there so long.” 

“ Geraldine, dear, dear Geraldine, why should 
all this have come upon us?” he said, in broken 
accents. 

“ Perhaps it is best,” she murmured. “TI hardly 
knew what I was doing when I entered the door, 
or how I could explain to my father, or what could 
be done to reconcile him tous. He kept me wait- 
ing a little time before he would see me, but at 
last he came into the room. I felt a fullness on 
my chest, I could not speak, and then this hap- 
pened to me. Papa has asked no questions.” 

A silence followed, interrupted only now and 
then by her light breathing— 


“A silence which doth follow talk, that causes 
The baffled heart to speak with sighs and tears.” 


“Do you love me very much now, Egbert ?” 
she said. “After all my vacillation, do you ?” 

“ Yes—how can you doubt ?” 

“I do not doubt. I know you love me. But 
will you stay here till I get better ? You must 
stay. Papa is sure to be friendly with you now.” 

“Don’t agitate yourself, dearest, about me. All 
is right with me here. Your health is the one 
thing to be anxious about now.” 

As she was not allowed to speak much, he re- 
mained holding her hand; and after some time 
she sank into a light sleep. Egbert then went 
from the chamber for a moment, and asked the 
physician, who was in the next room, if there was 

hope for her life. , 

“Itisa rous hemorrhage, and she is very 
weak,” he replied, concealing, though scarcely able 
to conceal, the curiosity with which he regarded 
Egbert, for the marriage had now become gen- 
erally known. 

The evening and night wore on. Great events 
in which he could not participate seemed to be 
passing over Mayne’s head—a stir, of whose 
meaning he grasped but small and fragmentary 
notions. And, on the other hand, it was mourn- 
fully strange to notice her father’s behavior dur- 
ing these hours of doubt. It was only when he 
despaired that he looked upon Egbert with toler- 
ance. When he hoped, the young man’s presence 
was hateful to him. 

Not knowing what to do when out of her cham- 
ber, having nobody near him to whom he could 
speak on intimate terms, Egbert passed a wretch- 
ed time. After watching by her for several hours 
he went down stairs and into the open air. There 
intelligence was brought him that another effusion, 
more violent than any which had preceded it, had 
taken place. Egbert rushed back to the room. 
Powerful remedies were applied, but none availed. 
A fainting fit followed, and in two or three hours it 
became plain to those who understood that there 
was no fair Geraldine for the morrow. 

Sometimes she was lethargic, and as if her 
spirit had already flown, then her mind wandered, 
but toward the end she was sensible of all that 
was going on, though unable to speak, her strength 
being barely enough to enable her to receive an 
idea. 

It was a gentle death. She was as acquiescent 
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i been a saint, which was not the least 
a uncommon feature in this fair and 
unfortunate lady. Her husband held one tiny 
hand, remaining all the time on the right side of 
the bed in a nook beside the curtains, while her 
father and the rest remained on the left side, never 
raising their eyes to him, and scarcely ever ad- 
“ha ad was so still that her weak act of 
trying to live seemed a silent wrestling with all 
the powers of the universe. Pale and hopelessly 
anxious, they all waited and watched the heavy 
shadows close over her. It might have been 
thought that Death felt for her and took her 
tenderly. She sighed twice or three times, and 


then her heart lay still. 
THE END. 








A TALE OF THE SUMMER. 


On, sweet is the south wind’s sighing, 
And sweet is the brook that sings, 
And a myriad sweets are flying 
To stir of a myriad wings! 

And the murmurous air is heavy 
With scents of a myriad flowers, 
And the wealth of a golden summer 

Is falling in rainbow showers. 


The birds and the bees are flying, 
And the slanting sunbeams play, 
And lips that I love are sighing 
For one who is far away. 
Oh, love, I am near—am coming— 
Though the wandering song-birds stray ; 
For my heart is weary of longing, 
And will love and trust for aye! 


Ah, sweet! when the day is dying 
Away in the crimson west, — 
And your lips their secret sighing 
(As though it were all unguessed) ; 
When heart to heart is replying, 
And you know that my life is blessed, 
Methinks that the sound of sighing 
Will pass in a kiss—to rest! 
* * * ” * * 
The flowers at her casement flutter 
With touch of a passing wing; 
The secret I long to utter 
The nightingales softly sing. 
She heeds not their passionate voices, 
She sees not the amorous light; 
For her heart with my own rejoices, 
And love is our world to-night! 





THE GLACIER GARDEN, 
LUCERNE. 


TuerE is a very noteworthy object of interest 
in Lucerne, which, though situated near the mod- 
ern monument of the Swiss Guards, boasts an 
antiquity of more than a thousand, more than 
two thousand, more than six thousand years. In 
fact, it has lived through several ages of the 
world’s history, and has such things to tell us as 
we do not hear every day. 

It is the grandest memorial in Lucerne, and 
its foundations were laid at a time when the 
great Reuss glacier extended hither from the St. 
Gothard, and covered the whole district. Though 
of small dimensions, this, the Glacier Garden of 
Lucerne, as it is called, is a highly interesting 
spot of ground. Visitors to it will find a portion 
of the sandstone ridge which strikes in a north- 
westerly direction from the town here laid bare 
and exposed to view, the superincumbent earth 
and bowlder drift having been cleared away in 
1872. In this sandstone there are large holes, 
some basin-shaped, some funnel-like, as much as 
fifteen feet deep, and as cleverly rounded as if 
they had been constructed by the hands of man. 
At the bottom are a number of colossal stone 
balls, some of them weighing several hundred- 
weight. 

People who like fairy tales will be inclined to 
think they have discovered a kitchen or grist 
mill belonging to some old giant; for there are 
the stone pots and mortars and millstones which 
the ancient Titans used to grind their corn, until 
they were disturbed in their haunts and forced 
to flee to the mountains, leaving their rude imple- 
ments behind them. Giants there were, no doubt, 
but they were Ice and Water, and the geologist 
recognizes their handiwork in what to the unsci- 
entific look like gigantic pots and caldrons. In 
fact, what we see before us is the work of a gla- 
cier; and between the holes we see unmistaka- 
ble traces of its action in the strie, furrows, and 
scratches which a glacier invariably makes when 
it moves over a hard solid surface. 

But what caused these great caldron-like hol- 
lows? Well, similar holes are being constantly 
made in our day at the foot of water-falls and in 
the beds of highly inclined water-courses ; in fact, 
the same thing may occur wherever there is run- 
ning water flowing along a stony channel, if only 
it be rapid and impetuous enough to catch up the 
loose pebbles it may encounter, and whirl them 
round and round with sufficient force. 

Not that these holes at Lucerne originated in 
this way, for there are neither cliffs nor water- 
falls any where near. They were formed by the 
glacier, as we have said before. Here and there 
there were great fissures extending through the 
whole thickness of the ice, and into these would 
fall not only the water as it melted, but also blocks 
of stones from the moraines, which the glacier 
had brought along with it from the Alps. These, 
falling on the softer sandstone beneath, were roll- 
ed and twisted about for so long a time that at 
last they made the huge basin-like holes which 
we now see. The harder the blocks which slipped 
down the opening in the glacier, and the more 
umpetuously the water rushed down upon them, 
so much the more wildly did these glacier mills 
—_ and so much the deeper were the holes they 

e. 


The Lucerne millstones have been brought from 


a great distance, some of them from the granite 
gneiss of Upper Uri, and some from the Jurassic, 
cretaceous, and nummulitic formations which are 
to be found among the Alps. 

Herr Amrein-Troller, the owner of the Glacier 
Garden, may boast of being the possessor of the 
most ancient and most interesting relic in Lu- 
-cerne, and, thanks to the intelligence with which 
he pursues his excavations, he is constantly bring- 
ing fresh wonders to light. 

Lucerne’s summer visitors, however, being but- 
terflies who delight in the sunshine, will look with 
something of a shiver at Nature’s ancient labora- 
tory, and will congratulate themselves that she 
got over most of her rough work before their day, 
and that her present operations are carried on in 
the midst of light and warmth, green trees, and 
fragrant flowers. 





GRASSES. 


GrassEs require to be crossed quite as much 
as the largest and most attractive of true flowers. 
Singularly enough, we find that the distinction 
between the showy insect-fertilized flowers and 
the unattractive wind-fertilized grasses is carried 
out even to the sizes and shapes of their pollen 
grains. Those of the former are rocghened over 
with surface projections, so as to cause them to 
adhere all the better to the hairy bodies of in- 
sects. Those of the latter are lighter in weight, 
smoother, and often flatter, so as to expose as 
much of their surface as possible, and thus help 
the wind all the better to blow the pollen about. 
the anthers or pollen bags of grasses are usually 
more pendulous than those of large flowers. 
More pollen is also produced—considerably more 
than can be utilized; but as its manufacture is 
of the easiest, that does not exhaust the plants. 
In this manner the possibility of some of the 
discharged and blown-about pollen taking effect 
is rendered certain. The amount of pollen thus 
poured into the atmosphere during June, by the 
grasses in our meadows, is such as literally to 
surcharge it. This it is which produees on sen- 
sitive nostrils the annoying complaint known as 
“hay fever.” People suffering from it hurry to 
the sea-side or the mountains, somewhere where 
grasses do not grow, and where the atmosphere 
is freed from their pollen. We may notice in 
the flowers of grasses, also, how admirably the 
filaments which bear the anthers or pollen bags 
dangle outside the glumes, ready for the slight- 
est breeze to blow them about. The filaments 
have the power of suddenly growing very rapidly 
while the pollen is ripening, so that the pollen 
bags are thus lifted outside the chaffy scales of 
the flower where they have hitherto been pro- 
tected. Not less admirably adapted to wind- 
crossing is the pistil in the flowers of all 
Sometimes it is a living forked net, feathered to 
its base, and every where covered with an ex- 
ceedingly sticky fluid. Any stray pollen grain 
blown by the wind must inevitably be arrested 
by this subtle contrivance. Once made prisoner, 
the pollen begins to bud forth a tube which ulti- 
mately reaches the base of the pistil. Fertiliza- 
tion is then effected, the seed grain begins to de- 
velop, and after this manner the world gets its 
“ daily bread.” 





THE CATAMARAN. 


Tue boat shown in the sketch on page 596 is 
the Tarantella, at present the property of Com- 
modore F. Hucues, of Greenport, —— Island. 
She was built by N. G. Herresnorr, of Bristol, 
Rhode Island. The 7arantella is considered the 
fastest catamaran and the best specimen of that 
style of craft thus far. Mr. HerresHorr was the 
first to introduce the catamaran in these waters, 
which he did by entering the catamaran Amaryl- 
lis as a competitor in the Centennial regatta for 
small sailing craft, which took place some time 
in August, 1876, in New York Bay, prizes being 
offered by the Centennial Commissioners. On 
this occasion the Amaryllis beat all else with the 
greatest ease. Although the actual winner in 
the contest, the Amary/lis, on account of her pe- 
culiar construction, was ruled out by the judges. 
The performance of the catamaran on this occa- 
sion called attention to that style of craft. Sev- 
eral were at once built, and their number has 
since been increased, there being several on the 
shores of Long Island and Staten Island, and on 
the Hudson. 

The leading points in favor of the catamaran 
are safety and speed, the two hulls making it al- 
most impossible to upset them. In beating to 
windward their speed is as five to four compared 
with other fast boats. Although sailing and steer- 
ing well on all points, the greatest speed may be 
looked for when the wind is a little abaft the 
beam, that is, going slightly free. Mr. Herne- 
sHorr has said: “In our average summer winds 
—say, about three-fourths of a whole-sail breeze 
—the catamaran, sailing free, will go fifteen or 
sixteen miles an hour.” 

The greatest fault in the catamaran is the tend- 
ency to bury the bows. This defect is correct- 
ed partly by having a much larger jib than usual ; 
this has a tendency to lift up the bows. Then 
the midship link, at which point is imparted most 
of the press of the sails upon the leeward boat, 
is so placed in relation to the displacement of 
the hulls that the downward push (to which the 
force of the wind in the sails is resolved) presses 
more toward the stern, so that the leeward boat 
always keeps in good fore-and-afttrim. The only 
trouble then lies in the tendency of the stern of 
the windward boat to lift. This tendency is coun- 
teracted by ballasting. This may be done with 
stationary ballast, or one of those on board may 
sit on the stern of the boat when it shows an in- 
clination to lift. 

The proportion of superficial area of the sails 
to the weight of the whole boat complete is one 





square foot for each four pounds of water dis- 
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placed. Ina race boat, say, twenty-five feet long, 
with a large rig, and ballast to carry it, the pro- 
portion is one foot of canvas to eight pounds 
of water displaced. This shows the sailing pow- 
er that the catamaran has, The joinings of the 
hulls in the boats of Mr. Herresnorr are flexible, 
so that the hulls move up and down independ- 
ently of each other. Other boats are made with 
rigid joinings: the catamaran Meteor, Captain 
Meiés, isan example. The catamaran is intended 
for an open boat, to be kept light as possible ; con- 
sequently a cabin is a disadvantage. When cruis- 
ing, a tent covering the whole car is pitched un- 
der the boom, which is hoisted up, the car form- 
ing the floor of the tent. For summer sailing 
around the rivers and bays the catamaran seems 
to be very well adapted, being easy to handle, 
speedy, and safe. 





A CIRCULAR YACHT. 


One of the attractive features of Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, is the circular yacht on one of the lakes, 
shown in our illustration on page 596. It is in 
reality a sailing “ merry-go-round,” moved by sails, 
or oars when the wind is light, around a central 
pivot, to which it is fastened by means of ropes. 
Children and even grown-up people enjoy a sail 
in this singular craft, which affords all the enjoy- 
ment of a water excursion, with none of the dan- 
gers of an ordinary sail-boat. It will accommo- 
date about 200 persons at a time. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
JULY. 
Sunday, 28.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 


THERE is little doubt that the recent decision 
of the German Old Catholic Synod to abolish 
compulsory celibacy will lead to the separation 
of Dr. DOLLINGER from the Old Catholic move- 
ment. The correspondent of the Churchman, 
of this city, who writes frora personal knowledge, 
says of him: “I am free to state that he ex- 
pressed himself with some bitterness with refer- 
ence to the progressive attitude of the party, 
and said that the movement had been taken out 
of his hands. He repudiated all responsibility 
for the present state of things, and added that 
his own personal suggestions had met with 
great neglect; that he had written a paper on 
the celibacy of the clergy, and communicated it 
to a friend to be read to the Synod, but that it 
had been mentioned, but not read.”” The letter 
was thought by the other leaders to be too ve- 
hement in language for public reading, especial! 
in view of the danger of offending their Gree 
and Anglican friends. Another fact mentioned 
by this correspondent is most surprising: ‘I 

so learned, what caused me great regret, that 
Professor Von DOLLINGER is this moment rec- 
tor of the Stift’s Kirche, or cathedral, in Mu- 
nich, and that he has only to utter a word, and 
a fine church could be had for the Old Catholics, 
whereas they have only a miserable chapel a 
mile from the centre of the city.”’ 

This great scholar cherishes the hope that the 
Roman Catholic Church will recede from its re- 
cently taken position, and that the decree of in- 
fallibility will be revoked. How, with his large 
knowledge of history, he can do s0, it is difficult 
to conceive. Protestants have wondered that 
some fervid orator has not arisen among the Old 
Catholics, capable of inspiring the people with 
enthusiasm for the pease reform. Buch an 
orator could have appealed both to antiquity and 
to the aspirations of modern life. Never was 
there a better opportunity, and never was an op- 
portunity so hopelessly lost. The reason begins 
now to appear. Too many of the leaders of the 
movement have been afraid to move. 





Nearly fifty Colonial and American bisho 
accepted the invitation to be present at the 
Pan-Anglican Synod, which opened July 2. The 
venerable ‘‘ Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ which has done much 
to plant Anglican churches throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, has taken occasion of the 
meeting of the Synod to celebrate its 177th anni- 
versary. The Bishop of Ripon was announced 
to preach on its behalf a sermon on the missions 
of the English Church, in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
this was followed by an all-day conference on 
missions in St. James’s Hall; the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, the Right Rev. Dr. W. B. Stevens, 
was expected to preach in Westminster Abbey 
on the same day. 





The forei eee report that, at the instance 
of the archbishops of Toledo and Saragossa, in 
Spain, the Pope has issued a brief forbidding the 
Spaniards, under pain of excommunication, to 
receive Protestant missionaries into their homes. 
Excommunication is also threatened nst ev- 
ery Spaniard known to own or to a Prot- 
estant book. Leo XIII., if he is correctly re- 
ported, has, besides, written a letter to the King 
of Spain begging him to banish the Protestant 
missionaries eé can, and to suppress their 
schools. All this a Pope is capes to do, and 
does, one might say, instinctively; and yet many 
are looking for a liberal Pope in Lz XU. 





The conviction of the importance of the 
victory of the anti-clerical party in Belgium 
Cty with the consideration of the surround- 
ng facts. The clericals have held power for 
eight years ; the people are by a vast majority 
Catholic ; ap 1 was made to their natural 
dread of socialism; yet they gave majorities for 
the liberals in the strongholds of the Church. 
It is proved, therefore, that there is a limit to 
the Catholic reaction even in intensely Catholic 
countries. M. FRERE ORBAN has succeeded in 
forming a cabinet. 


One difficulty in the way of the relief of the 
sufferers by the famine in China is the imper- 
fectness of the means of communication. From 
Tien-tsin to Tai-Yuen, in the province of Shan-si, 
is only 200 miles, but the roads, which are poor, 
run over hills between 4000 and 5000 feet in 


and the trip requires fifteen days. The Chinese 
papers estimate the number of persons who have 
died from the effects of the famine at 5,000,000. 
The Roman Catholic Bishop of Shan-si, who lives 
at Tai-Yuen, writes that not only are persons 
who have died a natural death eaten, but that 
the living are killed for food. The husband eats 
his wife, the parents eat their sons and daagh- 
ters, and in turn the children eat their parents. 
It is a horrible story. The Christian missiona- 
ries, Catholic and Protestant, and the Europeans 
of the treaty ports, are unwearied in their exer- 
tions to relieve the distress, The Chinese pro- 
vincial governments and individual Chinamen 
have also sent contributions. 





The Reformed Episcopal Church has received 
in England a considerable re-enforcement of 
clergymen. Bishop Greee ordained last month, 
at Southend, seven deacons and several presby- 
ters. The committee of the bishops of the Es- 
tablished Church, appointed to consider the 
operations of the Reformed Episcopalians, will, 
it is expected, bring the subject before the Pan- 
Anglican Synod. 





The Primitive Methodists of England are a 
rowing body. At their Conference, held June 
3 and the following days, the number of mem- 

bers (including Canada) was stated to be 182,381 ; 
the ministers are 1122; the sum raised for colo- 
nial and foreign missions was about $105,000. 





The papal revenues are falling off. The zeal 
of the pilgrims is not fed, as in the days of Pius 
IX., by complaints of hard usage and appea!s for 
sympathy. Report says that in France alone the 

eter-pence are four-fifths less than they were 
last year. As a measure of economy, the Ne- 
apolitan bishops have been directed to obtain 
the royal exequatur, so that they can enter upon 
the enjoyment of the incomes of their sees. 
The Pope has made a speech to the disbanded 
officers of the pontifical army, in which he 
speaks more strongly than in his late encyclical 
of the loss of the temporal power. ‘ Alas,”’ 
says Leo XIII, “the war against the Church 
still continues without mercy. To the Church 
that full independence is denied to which as a 
putes society it has every right.’? Those who 

ave from the first nee Leo XIII. to ad- 
here to the policy of his predecessor see in this 
— a confirmation of their expectations; 
those who claimed him as a liberal confess that 
his financial necessities may compel him to be 
increasingly ultramontane, 





The motion for a committee of the British 
House of Commons to “ascertain how far the 
people of Scotland are in favor of maintaining 
the connection between Church and state in that 
country” was ere The debate has, how- 
ever, had the effect of promoting popular dis- 
cussion. Mr. GLADSTONE took the broad ground 
that the question of Scotch disestablishment 
must be determined by the people of Scotland 
themselves. It appeared to him very difficult 
“to show that a Church should be national 
which did not command the adhesion of a ma- 
jority of the —-. He could hardly under- 
stand how a Church could be a national Church 
which was the Church of the minority.” This 
concession will help the opposers of the Scotch 
Establishment, for they declare that the state 
Kirk does not represent the majority of the peo- 
ple of Scotland. 





Modern preesbing is often criticised as point- 
less; but Mr. Henry VARLEY, the evangelist, 
made a point in one of lis sermons, delivered 
during a tour of Tasmania, which will be likely 
to be remembered. The story is thus told: In 
delivering from the platform of Mechanics’ Hall, 
which he had rented for a week, an address on 
the “ Prodigal Son,” he denounced one of the 
most prominent church members of the place as 
the proprietor of “‘ several low public-houses”’ 
and infamous resorts. The committee of the 
Institute would not let Mr. Varuey enter the 
hall the next night, but he gained admission by 
a back-door. The gas was turned off, but Mr. 
VARLEY sent for a hammer, forced the meter 
open, and relit the burners. Having conquered 
the opposition, he repeated the denunciation of 
the preceding evening in still stronger terms. 





The coming session of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence of Englund will be notable as the first in 
which laymen will sit as members. The newly 
constituted body will have 480 delegates, even- 
ly divided between the ministry and the laity. 

mong the laymen elected are bve members of 
Parliament, four mayors of towns, and thirty- 
nine county and borough magistrates. The late 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, upon whom fell the 
duty of welcoming the Pan-Presbyterian Assem- 
bly to that city, is also a delegate. The minis- 
ters will meet in advance of this mixed Confer- 
ence for the transaction of pastoral business. 





The British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion met in London June 10. The Executive 
Committee eee the income for the year to 
be £3700, nearly double that of 1876. This Asso- 
ciation keeps up an active correspondence with 
the Unitarian associations on the continent of 
Europe. One of the resolutions adopted de- 
clares that the “‘ Association can not consider 
the great work of liberal reformation complete 
so long as any vestige remains of civil Privilege 
on account of religious beliefs, whether in re- 
gard to endowments or fellowships in the chief ° 
national universities, or the allowed teaching of 
denominational creeds in schools suppo in 
whole or in part by public money, or the nation- 
al maintenance of public worship in connection 
with any favored Church or religious sect.” 





Father Curctr writes letters, and for an ex- 
Jesuit his letters are extremely candid. One 
urporting to be to a friend is published in the 

Mall Gazette, The point of it is that the 
men about Pius IX. persuaded him that Father 
CURCI was a rebel against the Church, but that 
Leo XIII. knows better; yet the present Pope, 
although he does not find Father Curci’s ideas 
distasteful, can take no —— steps for their 
realization. ‘ The Sacred College of Cardinals,” 
says the letter, “the Italian episcopacy, the 
eee, are altogether the creation of Pius 
X.; almost all men of the meanest capacity, 
and wedded to his ideas. With these elements 
Leo XIII., with a character firm enough but 
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THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 


Tue condition of affairs in Europe, as they 
stand at the time of writing, goes far to show 
the ingenuity with which England’s leading states- 
man can take advantage of a political crisis to 
further his own schemes of national aggrandize- 
ment While the plenipotentiaries of the differ- 
ent powers have been busy at Berlin re-arran- 
ging the map of Europe in the vicinity of the 
valkans, and apportioning Asiatic fortresses, 

{ually active but secret negotiations have been 
Suing on between England and Turkey, which 
lave resulted in what is called a “defensive 
vaty” between those two countries. 

This remarkable contract, which, it is claimed 
English newspapers, “does not necessarily 
e within the scope of the deliberations of the 

naress,” but which will be submitted to that 

uty “by courtesy,” may be epitomized as fol- 
— is stipulated that if Batum, Kars, and 
oan are retained by Russia, and if an at- 

‘pt 18 made at any future time to annex a 
ae of the Sultan’s territory in Asia not 
— I by definitive treaty of peace, Great Britain 
“igages to join the Sultan in defending his terri- 
on y by force of arms. The Sultan, in return, 
* pores introduce the necessary reforms, to 
Bring €d upon later. In order to enable Great 

in to make the necessary provision for exe- 
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cuting her engagement, the Sultan consents to 
assign the island of Cyprus to be occupied and 
administered by Great Britain, which agrees to 
pay to the Porte the present excess of the island’s 
revenue over its expenditure. Finally, Great 
Britain engages to evacuate the {sland and termi- 
nate the convention if Russia restores Batum, 
Kars, and Ardahan to Turkey. 

In thus gaining possession of the island of 
Cyprus, the English obtain practical command of 
the Mediterranean, and, if not hampered by con- 
ditions imposed by the Congress, make that im- 
portant sea virtually an “English lake.” With 
Gibraltar she commands the entrance through 
the straits ; with Malta she holds the centre; and 
now with Cyprus, well fortified and garrisoned 
as a naval station, she will control the approach- 
es to the Dardanelles and the Suez Canal. Her 
immense naval resources, superior to those of all 
other nations combined, will enable her to bid de- 
fiance to every threatened attack, and on the 
least shadow of approaching danger to place her 
forces in the most advantageous position to repel 
it and inflict punishment upon the enemy. 

England gained her first hold upon the Medi- 
terranean in 1704, when a combined Dutch and 
English force wrested Gibraltar from the Span- 
iards. The strength of the rock, even in those 
days, will be seen from the fact that the garrison, 
only 150 strong, placed 276 Englishmen hors de 





CONGRESS AT BERLIN—ANTEROOM IN THE RADZIWILL PALACE. 


combat before they surrendered. Since 1704 Gi- 
braltar has remained continuously in the posses- 
sion of the English, but not without their having 
to resist many desperate efforts on the part of 
France and Spain to dislodge them. Before the 
victors had been able to add to the defenses their 
mettle was severely tried by a siege in 1704-5. 
In 1720 the fortress was threatened, and in 1727 
actually attacked by an overwhelming force un- 


| der the Count de las Torres. During this siege 


the place came very near falling into the hands 
of the assailants. The most’ memorable of the 
sieges, however, to which Gibraltar has been ex- 
posed began in 1779, when England, busy on the 
one hand with her American colonies, and with 
France.on the other, Spain took the opportunity 
of attacking her Mediterranean stronghold. The 
communications with Spain were closed June 
2ist, and a strict blockade established. The 
strength of the besieged force at this time was 
5282. Provisions were scarce, and great suffer- 
ing ensued, until the 17th of January, 1780, when 
Admiral Ropney overcame the Spanish fleet. A 
fair supply of provisions was conveyed to the 
fortress, 1000 men added to ‘he garrison, all use- 
less mouths removed, and the force left to de- 
pend on its own strength. During 1780 little of 
importance occurred, but by the spring of 1781 
starvation again stared the garrison in the face, 
This time they were relieved by Admiral Dansy, 
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who conveyed 100 merchant vessels into the bay 
in spite of a furious opposition from the Spanish 
fleet. The siege continued during the winter and 
spring of 1782 without any remarkable incident, 
but by summer it became apparent that the Span- 
iards meditated a grand attack. On the 8th of 
September a bombardment was opened simul- 
taneously upon all sides of the fortress, and on 
the 12th the combined French and Spanish fleets, 
numbering forty-seven sail of the line and ten bat- 
tering ships, together with a large number of small- 
er vessels, anchored in the bay of Algesiras. On 
the 13th every gun of the besiegers and besieged 
was in play. The defenders then resorted to the 
expedient of red-hot balls. Success was doubtful 
for many hours, but toward evening the efforts of 
the English force began to produce fruit. The 
ship of the Spanish admiral was in flames, that of 
the second in command soon shared the same fate, 
and although by eight o’clock the attacking squad- 
ron was completely silenced, the fire of red-hot shot 


This was in reality the deciding event of the siege, 
but the firing continued to a ‘harassing extent 
from the Spanish lines until the 2d of February, 
1783, when peace was finally concluded. Since 
1783 the English have remained in unmolested 
possession of Gibraltar, and the history of the rock 
has been comparatively uneventful. Naturally 
England guards her great fortress with jealous 





was continued without intermission until morning. 
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care. Every available point for defense bristles 
with artillery ; the mountain is honey-combed with 
galleries and bomb-proofs, steep ——— . 
approach, and batteries hewn in the solid roc 

frown alike on friend and foe. Immense stores 
of provisions, water, and munitions are constantly 
maintained, and the whole is garrisoned by a thor- 
oughly efficient force of infantry, a large number 
of artillery, and a smaller body of engineers. — 

Malta fell into the hands of the English in 
1800. Though waging continual war with the 
Turks, the famous Knights of Malta continued 
in possession of the island until 1798, when, 
overcome by the treachery of NaPotgon, and dis- 
organized by internal quarrels, the order surren- 
dered their nobie fortresses to the French. After 
pillage and infamous treatment by the republican 
forces, the Maltese rose in a few months against 
their oppressors, and after a siege of two years 
were joined by the British, who sent a body of 
troops to their assistance. The French garrison 
of Valetta surrendered to the English General 
Picor. The Treaty of Amiens stipulated that 
Malta should be restored to the Knights ; but the 
Maltese protested loudly against such an arrange- 
ment, and preferred the peaceful government of 
Great Britain. That government consequently 
refused to make the transfer, appreciating too 
well the value of the new possessions, and Na- 
POLEON made the refusal one of his grounds for 
the resumption of hostilities. The Congress of 
Vienna recognized Malta as a British dependency, 
in which condition it has since remained. From 
its position, and also from the enormous strength 
of its fortifications, Malta is a possession of im- 
mense value to a commercial nation which owns 
a navy strong enough to prevent its being block- 
aded. Possessing one of the most splendid har- 
bors in the world, with such an even depth that 
the largest vessels may anchor alongside the very 
shore, the island forms at once an admirable sta- 
tion to command the Mediterranean, a military 
focus where a force protecting the route to Egypt 
and India can be concentrated, and a useful en- 
trepot for receizing the manufactures of Great 
Britain, which the small craft of the Mediter- 
ranean carry to every point on the coast of that 
sea and its tributaries. 

In grasping at Cyprus, England completes the 
line of her Mediterranean possessions. This isl- 
and lies in the eastern basin of the great in- 
land sea, and is about equally distant from the 
coasts of Syria and Asia Minor. The entrance 
to the Suez Canal is 250 miles south, and the isl- 
and of Malta about 1000 miles west. Three- 
fifths of the island are mountainous, The re- 
maining two-fifths are composed of magnificent 
plains and extensive open country, which, though 
wanting in rivers and plains, are still very pro- 
ductive in cereals. Although there is no natural 
harbor of any value, the experience of engineers 
in dealing with a similar difficulty at Port Said 
will soon show the English occupants how to 
construct one. It is probable that the inhabit- 
ants of Cyprus, like those of Malta, will rejoice 
in the change which frees them from past mis- 
rule. Since the time when Venice found her su- 
premacy disputed by the all-conquering Turks, 
the condition of the Christian residents, who 
form the bulk of the population, has been pitia- 
ble in the extreme. In 1570 an army of 60,000 
Turks landed on the island, but it was not until 
after a year’s siege that the last town was cap- 
tured. Of the inhabitants of the capital, 20,000 
were massacred, and the governor, BraGapDINo, 
was tortured to death. Since that date the isl- 
and has continued in the possession of the Turks, 
paying heavy tribute to the Sultan, and making a 
history of which little can be said. Two insur- 
rections have broken out, but both were sup- 
pressed, one of them being followed by a general 
massacre of the participants. General Cesnoxa, 
who combined a study of the Cyprian people and 
their history together with an investigation of 
the antiquities of the island, and who has given 
us a clear and succinct account of the present 
condition of Cyprus in his recent work, published 
by the Harpers, says, “‘ Cyprus is doomed to re- 
main a part of the Turkish Empire as long as 
Christian powers uphold by their jealousies such 
an impracticable and monstrous government.” 
At present, however, the interest of the greatest 
of Christian powers in Europe is in appropriating 
Cyprus, and whatever other results there may be, 
there is a hopeful prospect for the inhabitants of 
the same faith. 

The secret treaty which gives Cyprus to Eng- 
land not only insures her supremacy on the Med- 
iterranean, but also enables her to establish a 
tirm control over the valley of the Euphrates. 
To further this end, a line of railway is about to 
be constructed. Should the Congress, in its de- 
sire to avoid all possibilities of a war involving 
the greater part of Europe, accede to the terms 
of the present convention, England will have ex- 
tended her power over the whole of Asia Minor. 
With Turkey for an ally, she will control a dis- 
trict stretching from the Agean Sea to the Per- 
sian Gulf, which in time may prove important 
and valuable as the basis of another empire like 
that established in India, 


FAT PEOPLE. 

CorPULENT people can be reduced from two to 
five pounds per week without starvation, by using 
Allan’s Anti-Fat—a purely vegetable and per- 
fectly harmiess remedy, It acts on the food in 
the stomach, neutralizing all saccharine and olea- 
ginous matter. 

383 WasurneTon Sr., Boston, Mass., May 21st, 1878, 
3oranic Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen, —Without special change of diet, 
two bottles of Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me four 
and one-half pounds. 

Yours respectfully, M. A. Busu. 

Hundreds of letters similar to the above have 
been received by the Botanic Medicine Co. Anti- 
Fat sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 








Nivety-NINE times out of a hundred those ob- 
scure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery. Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced, 
and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 
tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which exhibited in small 
doses, effectually relieves the system from all 
those incipient germs of lasting disease which 
attack the kidneys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. Tasteless as well as di- 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maximum, 
Constitution Water never fails to cure.—[ Com. ] 








Nationa Bank OF THE RePvstio, 
New York. 


Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
disease of the kidneys, accompanied with distress- 
ing pains in the back, chest, and head—so much 
so as to confine me to my bed. Have been for 
years under the treatment of our best physi- 
cians. Your advertisement came to my notice, 
and I procured a bottle of the Constitution Water ; 
and, following your directions, have been enabled 
to attend to business ever since, and at present 
I am in the enjoyment of my former health. I 
assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the great benefit I have received from the 
use of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all per- 
sons afflicted with the same diseases. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas BisHop, 
Note Teller, National Bank of the Republic. 

Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
it is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. For sale by all druggists. 
Send for Circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John 
Street, New York.—[ Com.] 








Burnetr’s Cocoarne soothes the irritated scalp, 
removes the dandruff, and affords a rich lustre 
to the hair. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
- the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
pene ae ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 
Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


JOHN M. CORWIN, 


Manufacturer of CORWIN’S 


“Zephyr” Rubber Goods 


Light Waterproof Garments 5 

The best in the market. Soft and Silky. 

Free from odor or much shine. They 

have no equal. Beware of the cheap 

acid cured goods sold by fancy names. 

They are dear at any price. Be sare my 

trade-mark, Corwin’s “Zephyr,” is on 

the loop, none other genuine. Send stamp for cir- 
colar. JOHN M,. CORWIN, 

306 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


FINEST ARCHERY GOODS, 


MADE BY 
THOMAS ALDRED, London. 


Sole Agents in United States, W. HOLBERTON & CO., 
117 Fulton St., N. ¥. Send 10c. for Hand-Book of direc- 
tions and rules for Archery and other out-door sports. 











10OR 
THE 


EETH 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
ne endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 





ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 


A UNIFORM Price, $3 50 Per Day, to all parts 
of the House. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 


9 Styles of Cards, 1 ag or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 





with name; Outfit, 10c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 
a Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 


» Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 

sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 

edal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


6 5 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outtit, 10c, L.C,COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 








DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDE 





BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 

&@™ Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 

Three Dollars. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 

French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


9 5 Fashionable Visiting Cards—nv two alike, 
with name, 1 Qc. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau,N. Y. 














Portraits, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
BRANCH : 


Old Post- Office 
Building, 


Mes 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, - Oe labia 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, OP ee 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year...... beeniieEthbeeenw<s 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application, 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other. 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of Joss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxuin Square, New Yorx, 


200 pages. Action and rem Kable 
Sent Free come of the new Compound os 
Cure. Address STARKEY & PALEN, Philadelphia. 











KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 





“New Automatic” 


SILENT SEWING, MACHINE. 


This machine stands PRE-EMINENT over all others 
in QUALITY and MERIT, and therefore commands a 


higher price. 


Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 


chine appreciate its NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES, 
together with its silence, lightness, swiftness, ease of 


working, simplicity 


and durability. 


It is the ONLY sew- 


ing machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage, 
and is different from all other machines in its principles 
of operation, being FAR IN ADVANCE of any. 


Descriptive Circulars on application. 


WILLOOX & GIBBS §, M. CO., 


658 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





Agents Wanted for Mr. Stanley's Great Book. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT; 


Or, The Sources of the Nile; Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa; and 
Down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. Sraytey. 
With 149 Illustrations and 10 Valuable Maps. In Two Volumes, Octavo. 


AFRICA 





This important work will be published within a few weeks, and will be 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Publishers will be pleased to open communication with canvassers for the sale 


of this 


important and popular book. Prospectus now ready. Apply to Subscription - Book 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvustisuers, 


Department. 


Frankurs Square, New Yor«. 
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Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


“ Private Theatricals, 
last moments 
the scenes.” 
Price $15. 
oy yo Catalogues 
ma’ on applica- 
aon, or will be mailed, 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Corner 27th Street. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


This series is decidedly the most praiseworthy at- 
tempt to popularize the best class of literature that 
has ever been made in this country.—Saturday Even- 

ette, Boston. 
ae to the “ Franklin Square Library,” which 
gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald. 

Never was so much choice reading-matter published 
in such excellent style at so low a price.—Troy Press. 

Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 
—S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 

The “Franklin Square Library” may be best and 
briefly characterized as the cheapest publication in 
the world.—Philadelphia Press. 

The “Franklin Square Library" puts within the 
reach of the public, at the very lowest rates, some of 
the most valuable literary productions of the day. * ** 
These works are clearly printed, with large type and 
excellent paper; aud yet the price of most of them is 
only ten cents each. For summer reading nothing 
could be more convenient or economical than the num- 
bers of the ‘“‘ Franklin Square Library.”—N. ¥. Sun. 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
Antuony TROLLOPE. 15 cents. 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novel.—N. Y. Herald. 

The story is cleverly constructed and thoroughly 
well written.—Hartford Courant. 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Victor 
Hvueo. 10 cents. 
No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic 
Monthly. 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.—Advance, Chicago. 


3. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 
cents. 

This brilliant work is one of the most animated 
and interesting pictures of the Russian Empire and 
people out.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A book that everybody should read who takes the 
slightest interest in the great question of the hour.— 
XN. Y. Herald, 
























4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. By 
Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 
“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 
and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 

A pleasant book. * * * It tells ite story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 

6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Daupret. Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 


‘A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation appears to have been made with 
knowledge and care.” 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Parnicx, Author of 
“* Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 


“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, A Novel. By 
Leon Brook. 10 cents. 


“A well written and interesting story, describing 
— of great attractiveness to the lovers of exciting 
ction.” 





9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Meta 
Orrep, Author of “A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents, 


_“‘A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life,written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t(# Harper & Brorurns will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to an 
Tn al P- y om v 
the United States, on receipt of the price, 


‘ai DYKES’ BEARD ELIXIR: 
Seema ti 
fe innesin sa ees 








HEM. LABORATORY OF RUTGERS 
hs COLLEGE.—Summer courses in Analytical Chem- 
tig Determinative | snerelogy, and Chemical Inves- 

tember 10th. Address Prof. 
P. T. “AUSTIN. Ph.D., .C.8., New Brunswick, NJ. 


ree ee Oe ion 
$1200 = fe 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent emplo 
ment. address 8S. A. GRANT & co. 
a 3, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O, 
6 Any worker can make $12 aday at home. Cost] 
OLD outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, Me. 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
S3e25) Address, A. CouLTER & Go., Chicago. 


Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, loc. 
¥ e, 10c, 
25 Postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 




















HARPER’S 


SCHOOL HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


By DAVID B. SCOTT, A.M., 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





a 

















Mailing Price. Introduction, Fachange. 
School History of the United States, . . $117 $075 $0 60 
Smaller School History of the United States, 82 52 40 





Scott’s School History is profusely embellished with engravings. These serve 
not only to illustrate the text, but are of assistance in fixing on the memory many of 
the important occurrences mentioned. Numerous maps are inserted at suitable places. 

At the close of various marked periods in the narrative will be found general 
reflections, which, it is hoped, will prove interesting and instructive to both teachers 
and pupils. In these sketches an attempt has been made, within the small limits 
that can be spared in a school-book, to outline, in the form of generalizations, the 
habits, industries, and character of the people, the growth of the country, and the 
causes as well as effects of the more prominent events in its history. 





Scott’s Smaller School History is not an abridgment of the larger book, but is 
entirely re-written, with a distinct purpose in view. It is intended for such students 
as have not time to complete the study of the School History, and can easily be 
finished in one school-year. 

Every important event has due prominence. The language is concise, yet 
clear; and it will, we think, be found that nothing of real interest has been sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

Each paragraph is introduced by prominent type, which arrests the eye and will 
aid in fixing events on the memory. 

Review questions have not been forgotten ; and questions have been placed at the 
bottom of the page to meet the wants of those teachers who think them necessary. 

The maps are abundant, the letter-press is clear, and the illustrations serve to 
give life and spirit to the book. 





From Epwarp Givron, Principal of Geo. G. Meade Grammar School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scott's History of the United States possesses all the requisites of a good school history. Its purity of 
style and language, its topical arrangement, its maps and comprehensive questioning, commend it to all 
teachers of the subject. 


From H. R. Sanrorp, Superinicndent of Public Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 

I am greatly pleased with Scott’s History of the United States, and do most cordially recommend it. 
The facts are clearly and accurately stated ; the engravings and maps are good ; the general reflections with 
which the divisions close tend to fix and explain the facts; the pronunciation of proper names is given when 
they first occur; the tabular view of the whole at the close of the book will render great assiste"ce to the 
student; and last, though not least, the style of writing is easy and attractive. 


From F. 8. Dewry, Superintendent of Schools, Alpena, Mich. 
For the last five years we have been using Scott’s United States History in our schools, and have no 
desire to change. 


From Wii11am Brown, Principal of First Section Grammar School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scott’s Smaller School History of the United States is admirably adapted to the wants of the grammar 
schools of our city. Its arrangement; the type-prominence given to important events, with just sufficient 
details to create a desire to know more; its maps; its systematized questions for review, and other com- 
mendable features, stamp it, in my humble opinion, as a text-book fully abreast of the times. 


From J, D. Stay, Principal of Public School, Fulton, N. Y. 
I most cheerfully recommend Scott's Histories as being well adapted to meet the requirements of the 
common school. 
From 8. P. Batter, Principal of Public School, Newton, Kan. 
I can cheerfully recommend Scott's History of the United States. The author has been eminently suc- 
cessful in making it attractive and comprehensive. It is well arranged for a topical course of study. 


From the Philadelphia Evening Express. 

The action of the Board of Education in passing the resolution to introduce Scott’s History of the United 
States (the larger edition) in our public schools, is one highly commendable, and will meet with general ap- 
probation. The Board of Education have, in their action, recognized a truly valuable work, one in every way 
suited for our public schools. 


From Grorct M. Drews, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Columbus, Ga. 
Scott’s United States History is an excellent school-book. 


From Joun C. Ripratu, Professor of Belles-Lettres and History, Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Everything is stated in a clear, concise, and elegant manner. The style throughout is to be commended. 
The book, in all respects, is worthy to take rank as a first-class sehool history. I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it. 


From Mrs. M. A. MoManvs, Principal of Mt. Vernon Boys’ Grammar School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I have no hesitation in saying that ‘The Smaller School History of the United States” meets with my 
approbation, aud supplies a want in the schools of our city. 


From J. Franxum Barxer, Principal of Public Schools, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Scott's School History of the United States has been used in the grammar department of this school 
during the past six months, and has given the highest satisfaction. 


From Enear A. Stverr, Principal of Halliwell Boys’ Grammar School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott’s Smaller History of the United States is a *‘ teachable” book. 

The arrangement of the leading events indicates their causes, their nature, and their consequences; 
and, in review, their close connection and mutual dependence are so clearly shown that, by the association of 
ideas, they are readily learned, and are more easily remembered than they could be were each given as a fact 
complete in itself. 

From 8. E. Berpr, Principal of Carey School, Keokuk, Towa. 

We have been using Scott’> Cnited States History with most excellent results. I regard it as one of the 
very best. 

From R. E. Buwxer, Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 

We have introduced Scott’s United States History because we believe it to be the best. 


From M, W. Daruine, Principal of Forrestville Academy, N. Y. 
I am using Scott's History of the United States this term, and like it very much. 


From James F. C. Stoxet, Principal of Newton Grammar School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott's Smaller School History of the United States is, in my judgment, superior to any other work of 
the kind yet produced. It is terse and compact, yet fresh and attractive, preserving the narrative throngh- 
out; and it is admirably arranged for topic teaching, a feature that all progressive teachers will not fail to 
appreciate. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 





55 to $20 Ragersthome, Samplen worth free. 


Franklin Square, New York. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Moktery. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

Samuel Johnson. By Lesiiz Sreruen. (Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon. y J. C. Morison. (Nearly 
rat a Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurron. 

n \ 

IL 


THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB. By the Youngest 

Member. Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 
It. 

A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Hret- 

gn 8. Conant. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cts. 
Iv. 

A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jresre Ben- 

TON Fatmont. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
Vv. 

THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Prac- 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
yoage. By Cuartes Heron Watt. With an Intro- 
daction by E. Lirrré, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40, vi 


HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP- 
ERTY. By Acreep Watker. S2mo, Paper, 20 
cents; Cloth, 86 cents. 

Vil. 

THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic Islands 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By 8.G.W. Ben- 
gamin, Author of “Contemporary Art in Europe," 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

VItl. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remaine of John 
Martin,Written and Edited by the Autbor of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IX. 
THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Cheap 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Atpenw. With 
Illustrations. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


ae 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS. 
TRY FOR 1877. Prepared by Prof. Srxnorr F. 
Batsp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of scme of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 


XI. 

THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. By the Author of 
“The Member from Paris.” 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
xii. 

THE COMING MAN. By Cuances Reape. 82mo, 

Paper, 20 cents. xm 


| HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 


ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
ants and Climate. In a Series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions. With a Treatise on Furniture and Dec- 
oration, By H. Hupson Hoty. 8yvo, Cloth, $4 00. 
xiv. 
HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a guse through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Russit Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 
- Pemurear Ferrmor. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Seventeenth Year gsr. Iu three Vol- 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket- k Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 
Vou. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Von. I1.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vor. IIL —Switzeriand, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, =. 


Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 





Miriam's Heritage. By Ama Caves. 75 cents. 
Mag. 60 cents. - i 
A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Broox. 10 cents, 
Honor’s Worth. By Mera Onze. 15 centa. 
Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Locxuart. 40 cents, 
My Heart’s in the Highlands, 10 cextea. 

Henriette. 10 cents. a 

Christine Browulee’s Ordeal. 15 cents. 


A Modern Minister. Illustrated. In Two Volames, 
Vol. 1, 35 ceuts; Vol. II., 40 cents. 


Paul Knox, Pitman. By Joun Beuwick Harwoop. 
10 cents. 


Esther Pennefather. By Aviox Perry. 75 cents. 

Justine’s Lovers. 60 ceuts. 

Is He Popenjoy? By Anruony Trottore. 16 cents. 
G@” Harrer & Broruens will send either of the 

above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 


weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





em Hauren’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
A, TERRE HONE COMPLETE. $4 
Guaranteed to work 13¢ miles. The oniy 
instrument having latest improvements and insulators. 
KENT, N, & CO., 25 Congress St., BOSTON. 


T,WOODM 
3 HI A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—26 best 
Sree 








selling articles in the world ; one sample 
ddress Jay Bronson, Detroit,Mich. 





AGENT I desire an Experienced Agent for 
* every State and large city, to can- 
vases for a Commercial Agency. The best of refer- 


ences uired. Address at once 
WM. L. STRICKLAND, Detroit, Mich. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauterr & Co., Portland, Me, 





Ser 2 eee 
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Shoe-won-on-the- 


M| mony k 





“HURRAH FOR THE SHOES!” 


Fourth-you-Bett. 





JAMES W. BELL, 


ARTIST TAILOR, 
172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 
PATENT For Inventors by T. H. 
ALEXANDER & EL- 
LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Estab- 
lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free). 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 
offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
so ae gg by an eminent physician. For sale by all 
Druggists, Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 








HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





1, ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion by a certain intentnesa, repressed force, and 
isolation of thought.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of remarkable originality. * * * It is full of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 

Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Tranacript. 


A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public ; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
than of a woman. All the incidents and characters 
of the book possess a fascination that is entirely 
unique.—N, Y. Express. 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 


A distinctively American novel—full of the spirit of 


our glorious Commonwealth.—Boston Transcript. 


4 remarkably interesting work. * * * Her experi- 
euces in office-seeking, and especially her interviews 
with the “‘great secretary,” are most graphically 
drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 
from real life. The story is full of life and humor.— 


Independent, N.Y. 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unusual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and translucent form.—N. Y. Sun. 

A novel which may be read with decided pleasure. 
—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive book. 
—Boston Post. 





8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CaLpErR. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 

It has the pure American flavor, being in everything 
thoroughly characteristic of this side of the Atlantic. 
—New Bedford Mercury. 

May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 


| the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
} Orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout, 
and an interest that is attractive not only in, but 
beyond its pretty story. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 

Boston. 
The story contains touches of character painting 
which indicate a master hand.—Sunday Press, Albany. 
A story of rare attractiveness,— Pittsburgh Chronicle, 





4, MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A strong book, characterized by much originality. 
It is written with great spirit, and shows decided 
power in its writer. The touching plot is developed 
with a skill in which grace and delicacy are admir- 


ably blended with vividness and force. — Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American fiction.—Evening Express, Rochester, 


| Amore thoroughly realistic sketch of character has 
not.been given to the public for some time. * * * A 
new and strongly put lesson of the doctrine of charity. 

| —N. ¥. Eapress. 

It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
| portraiture. * *.* The characters are presented in 
| well-defined relief. * * * The story is told with pleas- 

ing sprightliness.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


75 cents. 


“Thie remarkable work, written ky an American | 


novelist of unmistakable genius, presents a graphic 
picture of life in the Southern States, which forms the 
setting of a most fascinating story, the characters of 


which. are drawn with masterly power and skill. The 
plot is fall of action and incident, admirably managed, 
and the reader's interest is kept awake and expectant 
to the very close.” 





PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


** Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents, net, per volume, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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~ BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


‘Royal Baking Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of the South 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. The housekeeper’s favorite of every civilized country, because o 
its unquestioned purity, uniform strength, healthfulness, and efficacy. Recommended by the N. Y. Board of 
Health. Goes third farther than short weight or adulterated powders. Sold only in tin cans—all Grocers, 








AMERICA ALWAYS PUTS HER OAR IN. 





CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham Watches 
will observe that every genuine watch, whether gold 
or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and 
movement. 

Gold cases are stamped “ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 
certificates accompany them. Silver cases are stamp- 
ed ‘Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver,” 
and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed 
R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “ Waltham” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of 
other distinguishing marks. 

Our movements are frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers — thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 
Srom 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to 
be. 
“Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found tp to the standard 
represented. 


For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


New York. 


Cheapest Best! Most Durable’ 
ONION WEB aio Hanno ¢ 


Union Hammock Co., 


| 

| GLOUCESTER, MASS, 

| &@~ Descriptive Price - List 
sent on application. 


KILLS all the 
FLIES ina 
room in TWO 
HOURS. 

toc. worth 
will kill 
more flies g 
than $10 F 
worth of 


























S.; Buffalo,N. Yy 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 
VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
_ Sent by mail on receipt of Ninz Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N.Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens. 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&2~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


HW JOHNS 


L NTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, Cements, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST. 


H.W.JOHNS M’F’GCo., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


True Economy in the porchase of a Dictionary, is to 
get the BEST, the STANDARD. 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary, 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling,Ta- 
bles of Money, Weights and Measures, Abbre- 
viations, Wo: Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from 
the Greek Latin, and Modern Languages. 
Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. For sale by 
dealers generally,or by mail,on receipt of $1. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers Webster's School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


et 9$3 Press iis 
Kvery Man etc. (Self-mnker $5) 9 Larger sizes 


For Raaleyen, Femeay youns orold 
































His Own eee ° eg ean 
stamps. : 
Printer! fis (0? Meriden, Conn 


ADDRESS ALONZO FLACK, Pres. ,for special terms at 
Claverack(N.Y.) College. All appointments the best. 


CYPRUS: 
Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. 


A Narrative of Researches and Excavations 
during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. 
By General Louis PAtMA D1 CESNOLA, Mem. 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin ; 
Hon. Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, 
London, etc. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt ‘Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 








It is a most interesting narrative of personal adven- 
ture, full of humor, is written in a bright, gossipy vein. 
***The most important discovery made by him was 
of the golden treasures of Kurium, which he describes 
in the simple style, absolutely free from egotism or 
self-laudation, which imparts so much pleasure to 
the reader. There is nothing in fiction more dazzling 
than the description he gives of this momentous dis- 
covery, no record of exploration so absorbing in in- 
terest, so startling in result, as the simple story of 
the dark passage to the vault, the bursting open of 
the stone door closed behind some priest twenty-four 
centuries ago, the removal of the dust, the glitter of 
the first golden bracelet, and then the heaps of silver 
plate, the basins filled with exquisite gold jewelry, 
the delicious gems, the rare alabasters and bronzes 
which were in the treasure chambers of the old 
temple.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Pustisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EB™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. ae 





SupriemEnt, Juty 27, 1878.) _ 








LIGHTNING. 


Tue safest situation during a thunder-storm is 
in the midst of a wood, partic ularly if the neigh- 
borhood of the tallest trees be avoided. In such 
a place of shelter the traveller may take refuge 
in full assurance that he will there be effe ctually 
shielded from harm. The greatest risk of i injury 
from lightning is undoubtedly incurred by per- 
sons relling across a wide and very flat plain, 
because in such a situation they are the only ele- 
vated objects. To lessen the risk, which may 
here be somewhat serious, advantage should be 
taken of whatever undulations of “surface may 
exist to keep upon the lowest ground. No doubt 
the prostrate position would in these circum- 
stances afford greater security than the erect. 

It happens not unfrequently that animals are 


“A DRINK 


killed by lightning under a tree to which they 
had betaken themselves for shelter. In these 
cases the tree is struck partly in consequence of 
its isolation, and partly on account of the presence 
of the animals beneath it. Usually there are 
several, and often many of them assembled to- 
gether, huddled probably by terror into contact 
one with another. The air, heated by their bodies, 
rises above them laden with moisture, derived 
mainly from their breath. Who has not noticed 
the cloud of vapor that in the early morning and 
in certain states of the weather hangs over a flock 
of sheep ora herd of kine? The column of moist 
air, ascending through the branches of the tree 
toward the cloud, offers, in consequence of the 
comparatively high conductivity of water, a favor 
able passage for the electricity. A herd of cattle 
under a tree is thus exposed to a double risk ; also 


BY THE WAY.”—[From tue Pictcre sy Jonn Grirriras.] 


it is evident that in the open country they are less 
secure from injury than human beings, who can 
not affect the atmosphere in a like degree. 

The danger from lightning in a dwelling-house 
is exceedingly small. The materials used in build- 
ing are, with the sole exception of the metals, 
very bad conductors, and the form of a house is 
not that which is favorable to the reception of 
an electric charge. Towers and spires, the latter 
especially, possess that form; but these structures 
are nearly always protected by conductors affixed 
to them. It has been suggested that chimneys 
may, through the conductivity of their soot lining, 
attract lightning. But as communication with 
moist earth is interrupted below the fire-place, 
the influence of the soot in diminishing the total 
resistance is compensated. A house around the 
roof of which there is a system of water-pipes 
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reaching to the ground is v effectually pro- 
tected. The timid may put their fears to rest by 
affixing a conductor to the highest chimney, and 
burying the lower end sufficiently deep in the 
ground to be always in moist earth. 

The risk of personal injury from lightning is 
necessarily small. The conditions favorable to 
the occurrence of accidents are few, and of such 
a nature that the combinations requisite for their 
fulfillment can not often take place. There are 
but two situations in which danger is to be ap- 
prehended, namely, on the portions of a flat dis- 
trict that are destitute of trees, and beneath the 
branches of an isolated tree standing in a spot 
that is not dominated at a short distance by high 
er ground. But even here the danger‘is not nec- 
essarily certain, for thunder-clouds do not by any 
means invariably discharge to the ground, 





YUIS VAN DER MALE. 


Durine the Middle Ages Flanders fig- 
ons} ic uously in the political affairs 
ver rulers, bearing the title 
being more powerful than 
iny European kings, These drew their 
from France, Flanders having 
n included in that kingdom by the 
While many 
were groaning 
on despotism, and in a state 
ignorance, Flanders was 
ment of rational lib- 
among nations as 
‘rature and the arts. The 
Antwerp, of Br b and of 
» the general carriers of Eu- 
nopolized almost its whole 
ree, agriculture was nowhere 
) | understood, Finally, teward the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the in- 
trial prosperity of Flanders had be- 
come so great that the citizens began to 
feel their own power and to claim inde- 
ndenes ee formed republican com- 
i » free cities of Germany, 
nee, that they acknow L. 
lived the sovereignty of the counts. At 
same time not afraid to 
up arms against their nominal rul- 
. many of whom behaved with abom- 
severity toward the people. Out- 
urred among the citizens, who, 
fense of their liberties, found them- 
lves compelled to take the power in 
own hands. 
is one of these popular insurrec- 
yis.that forms the subject of our en- 
aving. In 1379 the extravagance and 
city of the Count Louis vaN DER 
gE had éxcited discontent and hatred 
mong his subjects, especially the inhab- 
thent, who, weary of his extor- 
gih flatly refused to contrib- 
y. The count, deeply 
, quitted Ghent and retired to 
ves, the inhabitants of which town, 
¢ accomm odated him with a mod- 
erate sum, obtained pe rmission to dig a 
canal from the river Leys, above Ghent, 
to Bruges. To these and other causes 
ef discontent was added the imprison- 
ment of a burgess of Ghent by the count’s 
bailiff, in contravention of the privileges 
of the city. Irritated by these cireum- 
, the Ghenters broke out into hos- 
sumed the white hood—the 
i f revolt—drove the pio- 
il at Bruges, murder- 
who with 200 men 
st the ringleaders, 
and plundered and burned Adeghem, a 
favorite country residence of Lovrs. 
From this beginning the revolt soon 
extended itself to the other towns; the 
buighers chose leaders from among them- 
selves, and under their command laid 
ve to Oudenarde and made an assault 
upon Dendermonde, which still continued 
faithful to the count. They were foiled 
in the latter attempt, and Louis, having 
reduced one or two less important towns, 
turned his attention to Ghent. ALBERT 
of Holland constantly supported the 
of Lovis, and gave him such as- 
as he was able. This, however, 
was but trifling, ALBert himself being 
slenderly supplied with funds, while the 
great majority of his subjects were de- 
cidedly favorable to the insurgents. In 
defiance of his express prohibition they 
continued during the whole war to send 
of provisions, ammunition, 
and other necessaries, especially during 
the siege of Ghent, when the inhabitants, 
having secured the communication by 
water from Holland and Zealand, received 
from thence regular supplies of bread 
and meal when shut out by the besieging 
army from the of their own 
country 
But their aid, however liberally af- 
forded, was insufficient to prevent scar- 
ity among the immense multitude col- 
cted within the walls of the town, and 
it last the suffering became so intolera- 
ble that the men of Ghent besought the 
mediation of the Duchess of Brabant and 
Acsert of Holland to procure peace and 
pardon from their sovereign. Six of 
their number, therefore, with the ambas- 
sadors of the two princes, repaired for 
this purpose to Lovis at Bruges, who, 
being well aware of the straits to which 
the town was reduced, haughtily replied 
t he “would consent to no peace un- 
the whole population, both male and 
female, from the age of fifteen to sixty, 
to meet him on the road to 
Bruges, barefoot and bare-headed, with 
halters about their necks, when he would 
pardon them or put them to death at his 
pleasure.’ This answer raised a storm of indigna- 
tion among the inhabitants of Ghent, and it was 
select 5000 of their choicest troops 
under the command of Puxt.ip 
VAN ARTEVELD, 4 leading citizen, to attack the 
count'in Bruges. The ArteveLp family was a 
prominent one among the mercantile aristocracy 
of Ghent, and had already supplied the town with 
at least one popular leader. Jacop VAN ARTE- 
vELD, the father of Patp, 
1345 during an insurrection resulting from a 
} ion made by him to elect the son of Ep- 
Ill. of England as Count of Flanders. 
Lovis heard of the meagre foree that was 
ing to meet him he 
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about a league beyond the town, determined to 
give his rebellious subjects battle, and put an 
end to the war by extirpating them to a man. 
The host of enemies in front, with ruin and star- 


vation behind, gave to the citizens of Ghent the | bed. Frorssart, the old French historian, who | the town, he entered into a poor woman’s house, 


courage of de >spair. At the first fierce onset they 
drove back the citizens of Bruges. The lances, 


| the flower of the nobility of Flanders, made not | 
the slightest resistance, and the flight soon be- 
came universal. The men of Ghent ‘took courage 
from their success, and following upon the heels 
of the retreating foe, entered the walls of Bruges 
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| together with the fugitives, and made themselves | 


s of the gity. 
The discomtiture of Lovis was extreme. 


From | ‘Sir, I had rather die than betray you.’ 
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“LOUIS VAN DER MALE, EARL OF RL OF FLANDERS, HIDING 


riding proudly at the head of an army of 40,000 | 
men he found himself a wanderer in the streets | 
of Bruges, and compelled to seek refuge in the 
| hut of a poor woman, who concealed him ynder a 


lived at the time when these scenes were enact- 


| ed, tells the story in his quaint language as fol- 
| of which there were 800, though composed of | lows: “ The earl then went into a back | lane and | smoky house ; 


made a varlet of his to unarm him, and cast away 
his armor, and put on an old cloak of his varlet’s, 
and then said to him, ‘Go your way from me and 
save yourself if you can, and have a good tongue 
if you fall into the hands of your enemies ; and | 
if they ask any thing of me, do not acknowledge 
that I am in the town.’ He answered and said, 
Thus 


| of Flanders. But now I must hide 
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about the hour of midnight the earl went from | 
street to street, and by back lanes, so that at last 
he was fain to take a house, or else he had been | 
taken by his enemies. And so,as he went about | 


which was not fit for such a lord; there was nei- 
ther hall, parlor, nor chamber; it was a poor, | 
there was nothing but one poor | 
| place, black with smoke, and above a small room, 


| with a ladder of seven steps to go up to it, and 


in that room was a mean couch, where the poor 
woman’s children lay. Then the earl, -“- 
alarmed and trembling, said, as he entered, ‘ 

good woman! save me. I am thy lord, the ar | 
myself, for 


mine enemies pursue me; and if you do me a 
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before them ; and so they found the woman sitting | departed out of the house. 


at the fire with her child. Then they said, ‘Good 
woman, where is the man we saw enter this house 
before us and shut the door after him? ‘Sirs,’ 
quoth she, ‘I saw no man enter here this night: 
I went out just now and cast out a little water 
and shut my door again. If any were here I 
could not hide him ; you see all my house at once : 
here is my bed, and up this ladder lie my poor 
children.” Then one of them took a candle and 
mounted up the ladder and looked, and saw only 
the poor couch where the children lay asleep ; 
and so he looked all about, and then said to his 
company, ‘ Let us go hence ; we are losing time; 
the poor woman speaks the truth: here is no 
| Creature but she and her children ;’ and then they 


RS OF PHILIP VAN ARTEVELD.”—[From a Parntine py Mrs. Sparkes. | 


After this there were 
none entered to do any hurt. All these words 
the earl heard well while he lay under the couch. 
You may suppose he was in great fear for his 
life, He might well say, ‘I am now one of the 
poorest princes in the world; how uncert: ain are 
the affairs of this world!’ Yet it was fortunate 
he escaped with his life. Howbeit, this danger 
ous adventure might well be to him a me morial 
all his life after and an example to others.” 

In the picture the artist does not follow the 
description of Frorssart in all its details; but 
the episode is such a dramatic one that the liber 
ties taken with historical fact may be pardoned 
in consideration of the artistic effect produced. 
The revolt of the citizens of Ghent, under Pxitir 





VAN ARTEVELD, has been a fruitful theme both for 
artists and poets. Among the latter, Henry Tay- 
Lor has perhaps been as successful as any other 
in illustrating the unselfiish motives by which the 
patriot leader was animated : 
“Lo! with the chivalry of Christendom 

I wage my war; no nation for my friend, 

Yet in each nation having hosts of friends: 

The bondsmen of the world, that to their lords 

Are bound with chains of fron, unto me 

Are knit by their affections. Be it so: 

From kings and nobles I will seek no more 

Aid, friendship, or alliance. With the poor 

I make my treaty, and the heart of man 

Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 

And ratifies the compact. Vassals, serfs, 

Ye that are bent with unrequited toil, 

Ye that have whitened in the dungeon’ s darkness 

Through years that knew not change of night and day, 
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Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the bead, 

Lean beggars with raw backs and mumbling 
mawe, 

Whose poverty was whipped for Sterding you, 

I hail you my auxiliaries and allies, 

The only potentates whose help I crave.” 

VaN ARTEVELD’s course of action when 
he found himself thus unexpectedly the 
master of Bruges shows the general be 
nevolence and bumanity of his characte: 
“ No people,” says: Froissart, 
haved themselves better toward their ene 
mies than the men vf Ghent did to those 
of Bruges, nor conducted themselves more 
graciously to a conquered town. When 
Puivir van ARTEVELD, Peter pv Bors, and 
the other captains were completely mas- 
ters of the place, they issued out a proc 
lamation in their name for all persons to 
retire to their houses, and that 
should break open or pillage any house, 
or be in any way instrumental in raising 
riots, under pain of death This pru 
dence was well rewarded. Most of the 
Flemish cities opened their gates to the 
conquerors, and vied with each other in 
sending provisions to relieve the distress 
of Ghent. Abundance took the 
place of famine; and if Van ArTevELD 
had possessed any share of selfish ambi 
tion, he might have proclaimed himself 
sovereign of Flanders with almost uni 
versal approbation. Instead of this, he 
desired to be known only as the father 
and liberator of his people. 

In the mean time, however, Lovis, who 
had effected his escape after a night of 
hiding in the poor woman's hut, made his 
way to Lille, in Brabant, and from there 
supplicated the aid of his liege 
Cuartes VI., King of France, who 
marched into Flanders in person at the 
head of a powerful army. Victory at- 
tended the French arms. Comines was 
taken, and the citizens of Ypres suffered 
themselves to be overcome by terror, and, 
without waiting for an attack, sent dep 
uties to the French king proposing terms 
of capitulation. Bruges would probably 
have followed in the same track had not 
Van ARTEVELD held many of the citizens 
as hostages for the fidelity of the town 
Perer pu Bots was governor of this im 
portant city, and he inspired the inhabit 
ants with hopes of a successful resistance. 
Van ARTEVELD did not lose but 
collected together the forces of: every 
town that remained faithful, and the 
two armies drew near to each other, both 
having encamped close to West Rosse 
beke or Rosebecque, a little village be 
tween Ypres and Uourtray. On the 27th 
of November, 1382, a battle took place, 
which resulted.in the complete rout of 
Van ArRTEVELD’s forces. The nobles ex 
hibited cruelty in proportion to the dan 
ger from which they felt they had es 
caped. Not more than 9000 Flemings 
fell in battle, but 25,000 were slaughtered 
in pursuit. The French king offered a 
reward to any one who should bring him 
Van ARTEVELD, alive or dead. He had 
fallen on the field, and a wounded sol 
dier was raised from the ground to aid in 
the search. He pointed out the body 
from amid a heap of slain, and it was car- 
ried to the king’s pavilion. After CuarLes 
and his lords had gratified their curiosity 
by a thorough inspection of the remains 
of the famous Regent of Flanders, they 
ordered the body to be hung on a tree. 
The servant who identified it had a lib- 
eral reward offered him, and care was 
taken of his wounds; but he tore the 
bandages away, and refused to survive 
his beloved master. 

This event restored in some measure 
the affairs of Lovis; but the inhabitants 
of Ghent not long after obtained the as 
sistance of a large body of English troops, 
under command of the Bishop of Nor 
wich. On the other side, a large force 
was sent by the Duke of Burgundy to aid 
the French. The strife became general, 
and several cities and towns were taken 
and plundered first by one party and then 
by the other. Finally, a meeting between 
the several belligerent powers was held 
in the neighborhood of Boulogne. The 
Duke of Lancaster, who was at the head 
of the English negotiators, made every 
exertion to have a firm peace concluded, 
but there were so many conflicting in 
terests to be arranged that it was found 
to be impossible. It w as, however, agreed 
that there should be a truce for a year be 
tween England and France and the allies 
of both, all parties retaining the towns 
and castles of which they were then 
actually in possession. Lovis exerted 
all his influence to have Ghent excluded 
from the benefit of this pacification ; 
but the Duke of Lancaster, who had 
been born in that city, declared that the 

honor of England was pledged to Ghent. He 
was supported by the Duke of Berry, who did 
not hesitate to declare that the war in Flanders 
had been provoked by the injustice and miscon 
duct of its ruler. According to some authors 
Lovis was so mortified by this disappointme nt 
that he sickened and died ; others, however, at 
tribute his death to a wound which he received 
from the Duke of Berry on an occasion when he 
demanded homage from the latter for the county 
of Boulogne. He left only one legitimate child, 
Marearet, Duchess of Burgundy. To her and 
her husband descended the earldom, which was 
at once annexed to Burgundy, and rendered Pat. 
1p, the ruler of that province, the richest prinee 
in Europe. 
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THE EVE OF ST. JOHN. 
Ir was a warm June day. The sun was al- 
ready half-way down his western slope, moving 


lazily. as if weary with the long march of the 
immer solstice. A gauzy haze veiled without 
obscuring his brightness, and lent a dreamy 


charm to the scene below. Soft rolling hills; a 
stream winding between green willowy shores ; 
seen far away, a broad blue river, and the spires 
and roofs-of a town: these were the outlines of 
the Jandseape. In the cool piazza of the old 
white farm-house, her home for half a century, 
stood my grandmother, a smile on her placid 
face, and her mild eyes drinking in the serene 
beauty of the scene. Alice and I came flying 
down the hall stairease and stood beside her. 
“Good-by, grandmamma,” cried my_ sister. 


“ We are going to leave you for a little while.” 
“Must you go to-day, my dears? The horses 


are away, and it is a long walk toS——. Why 
not wait till to-morrow ?” 

“You forget,” I said, “that Frank comes to- 
and we shall be so busy with packing, 


morrow 5 
And it is only two miles 


and all the last thing . 
to town, after all.” 

“J suppose you must go, dear; but it is a long 
walk for Alice in this hot sun,” grandmamma add- 
ed, glancing from my gray walking dress to my 
sister’s cloudy muslin and slippers. 

“Ob, I am not going, grandma; I shall only 
walk with Charlotte down to the thorn-trees to 
take that sketch I have promised you so long. We 
shall both be back early to spend a long evening 
with you. This is my birthnight, you know— 
just think! I am nineteen—and I want you to 
make a festival of it.” 

“Be sure we will. And good-by, now, my 
children, for you have no time to spare.” 

Alice and I walked slowly down the green 
path which wound its way across the fields to the 
brook. Following this for some distance, we 
came to a rude wooden bridge by which we gain- 
ed the other shore; and soon a sharp bend in 
the stream brought us to the thorn-trees of which 
Alice had spoken. A miniature promontory, 
covered with the softest and most velvety turf, 
was ‘washed on two sides by the waters of the 
brook, while the third was guarded by a semi- 
circular line of gnarled and twisted thorn-trees, 
A helt of similar trees upon the opposite shore 
rendered the seclusion of the place perfect. It 


was a spot which Titania might have chosen for 
her court, so still, so seeret, and so green. 
Through a partial opening in the trees was visi- 
ble a lovely bit of scenery, a sketch of which Al- 
ice, Who draws with rare skill and fidelity, pro- 


posed to take in my absence. Seated here on 
the warm grass, the stream murmuring at her 
feet and the leaves fluttering over her, I left her 
to her pleasant task ; and regaining in a few mo- 
more the frequented path, took my way by 
the long yellow high-road to the distant town. 
Alice and I had been spending some months 
with our grandmother, and were to leave in a few 
for our home in Philadelphia. Our own 
mother was dead ; and the warm-hearted, though 
rather gay and fashionable, step-mother who had 
taken her place, did not come so near to our 
hearts as did the gentle old lady at the farm. A 
part of every year we spent with the latter, al- 
ways leaving her with regret. I should mention 
that my step-mother had a son, the fruit of a 
who had been absent several 


ments 


former marriage, 


years in India, and at this time had just return- 
ed. As we had no brother of our own, Frank 
Baldwin, who was a few years older than I, had 
filled, nearly a brether’s place to Alice and my- 


self. He was now to be our escort home, as our 
was prevented by some business from 
coming for us himself. 

This afternoon I had to make some trifling 
vurchases at the shops, and pay a few parting 
sits of friendship or ceremony. We had many 
easant friends in & , and the farewell calls 
onsumed so much time that nine o’clock was 
nging from all the steeples before I was able to 
ave the town and turn my steps toward home. 
jut the way, though lonely, was safe; and I en- 
joyed the quiet walk in the evening air. It must 
have been nearly ten o’clock when I reached 


father 
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the gate which communicated with the foot-path 
icross the fields. Of course I had no idea of 
meeting Alice at that hour; for though she had 
promised to wait for me, it was in the expecta- 


tion that my return would be much earlier. Yet 
vhen I came to the turn of the path leading to 
he thorn-trees my steps half involuntarily took 
hat direction. 

Walking on slowly, I had reached the brook, 
and was rounding the point where, hours before, 
[ had left my sister, when I was startled by per- 
ceiving what seemed in the uncertain starlight to 
be her figure reclining on the grass under the 
Involuntarily [ paused, half in doubt, 

At that instant there came from 


y 
t 
t 


thorn-trees 
half in fear. 


far away in the south the first low breath of the 
night wind sighing across the fields and stirring 
the stiff leaves of the old thorns with a sound as 
of innumerable airy footsteps. With a sudden 
thrill, as if I had been conscious of some invisible 
presence, | called her name, but in a low, fright- 


ened voice. There was no answer; and springing 
forward, I knelt beside the figure of my sister, 
lying fast asleep upon the grass. Her flushed 
cheek rested on her round white arm, and a smile 
like that of dreaming infancy parted her beauti- 
fullips. Lifting her long hair, on which the night 
dew glistened, I took her hand, exclaiming, “ Al- 
ice! Alice Vane! what are you thinking of, asleep 
in this damp night air?” 

Slowly she opened her large eyes and gazed 
around with a bewildered expression. 

“Dear Alice, do rouse yourself,” I cried. “It 
is past ten o'clock, and grandma will be crazy.” 

She obeyed the movement of my hand, sat up, 
and allowed me to wrap my shawl about her. I 
gathered up her scattered drawing materials, and 
again begged her to rouse herself and go home. 
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“Yes, we will go,” she said; “but I have 
been dreaming so long, I can scarcely find the 
boundary line between my dreams and reality.” 

“What were you dreaming of ?” 

“Oh, so many things! I must have been sleep- 
ing a long time, for the last I can remember the 
sun was setting, and I thought you would soon 
be here. I was awake then, I am sure of it. All 
at once there came from far up the glen a faint 
sweet strain of music. Then I distinguished 
voices singing, and presently I was surrounded 
by a crowd of people thronging all about me. 
Their garments brushed me, and their fingers 
touched my hair, but they never seemed to see 
me. Suddenly they vanished, one beautiful lady 
alone remaining. She stood just there, behind 
that long branch. She was all in green, and I 
could scarcely distinguish her from the trees. She 
spoke to me with a charming smile, and then lift- 
ing her white hand, waved it slowly through the 
air. I looked, and papa stood beside me. I could 
not move or speak, but his dear eyes looked into 
mine for a moment ; then the figure slowly faded. 
As I gazed, other figures came by, brightening 
and fading before my eyes. I saw yourself and 
Frank, mamma just as she used to look, and many 
more, all familiar faces, all persons who have had 
some part or influence in my life. Last of all 
came one I did not know. I turned to ask the 
lady who he was. She made no answer, but 
smiled and held upa ring. I thought I knew him 
for my future husband, and turned to look at him 
again. As I did so,I thought he bent over and 
kissed me on the lips; then slowly faded as the 
others had done. The next Iremember, you were 
calling me. Now don’t laugh, Charlotte,” she 
added, catching the expression of my eyes. 

“ Indeed, love, I shouldn’t think of such a thing. 
I am too deeply impressed by your doubtless pro- 
phetic vision.” 

“ Now, Lottie !” 

“ Well, dear, why not? Remember this is the 
eve of St. John, and your birthnight. Every one 
knows that children born on Midsummer-eve are 
the especial favorites of the fairy folk, and sub- 
ject to their influence on that night. It is plain 
enough that the lady in green was your fairy god- 
mother, and your vision must be prophetic.” 

Alice laughed, but in a shy, absent way, and 
her pretty blush was visible even in the starlight. 
In answer to my railleries, she admitted that be- 
fore falling asleep she had been indulging in fan- 
cies about fays and the like, naturally suggested 
by the place and time; but as for the young man, 
she stoutly declared she had never seen, or imag- 
ined, or previously even dreamed of, any one in 
the least resembling him. 

Alice was up early next morning, not a whit 
the worse for her greenwood nap, and very busy 
with her drawing. I supposed she was finishing 
the thorn-tree sketch ; but happening to look over 
her shoulder when she had been at work for an 
hour, I saw it was a portrait on which she was 
engaged. It was the likeness of a young man, 
apparently twenty-eight or thirty years of age. 

“Who is it, Alice dear ?” 

Alice laughed, but blushed a little. “It is the 
face I saw in my dream last night,” said she. 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Tt is the best likeness I have ever made. 
That is, in every feature, the face that was bend- 
ing toward me when your voice broke the spell 
of my dream.” 

“Well, my love, you have wonderfully vivid 
dreams. We must take care that you do not 
sleep under the starlight too often.” 

Frank Baldwin arrived that afternoon, and we 
hastened our preparations for departure. He 
kindly offered to assist us, and stood round, man 
fashion, in the way, putting things in the wrong 
trunks, and making confusion generally. We 
were limited in trunk roqm, and Alice declared it 
quite impossible to get in her voluminous sketch- 
ing-books. They were accordingly laid aside to 
be left till they could be sent for, or until we 
should make our regular visit next year. Frank, 
roaming restlessly about, tired of our inattention, 
spied the books, and began to look them over. 
He was silent for some time; but at length he 
looked round with an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Edward Granger’s portrait! Alice, where did 
you ever see Ned Granger ?” 

“T never saw him to my knowledge. 
who is he?” 

“ He is the friend of whose adventures with me 
in India I have frequently written home. Is this 
your drawing ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Ts it meant for any one?” 

“Tt is a fancy merely.” 

“Well, it’s a most surprising accidental resem- 
blance, considering you never saw Ned; and of 
course you never could, as he is at this moment 
on his way home from India, where he has lived 
for ten years—since you were a child in the nurs- 
ery. By-the-way, I see that the Mogzi, in which 
Edward sailed, has been spoken only a week out. 
So we may expect to see him very soon.” . 

A day or two later we were at home, and quick- 
ly launched on the stream of gayeties always flow- 
ing through my step-mother’s house. Fresh from 
our six months’ seclusion at the farm, we entered 
with zest upon this new course of pleasure. Frank 
Baldwin was our constant ally. Alice had always 
been rather his favorite, as, indeed, she was every 
body’s; for beauty is a born queen even in the 
nursery. She had changed in his absence from 
a sweet child to a lovely woman; and he seemed 
so charmed with her now that I began to think 
this brother by adoption might become one in 
reality. 

We had been at home a week, when one day, 
on returning from a drive, we learned that Frank’s 
friend Granger had arrived. A good deal fatigued 
with travelling by sea and land, he was still in his 
room, but would join us at dinner. There were 
to be other guests, and Alice and I went up to 
dress. I do not know that we “ primped” more 
than usual that day; but I remember feeling quite 
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satisfied with my fresh summer toilet ; and Alice 
looked supremely lovely in the pale green organ- 
dy, which would have been fatal to a complexion 
less dazzlingly fair. “You look like the queen 
of the fairies,” I said, and I wondered why she 
should blush so at the sisterly flattery. 

The blush had not quite faded when we en- 
tered the drawing-room, and Frank brought for- 
ward his friend. Mr. Granger was presented first 
to me, which gave me an opportunity to quietly 
observe him while he paid his compliments to 
my sister. I saw his eye light with a flash of 
admiration for her singular beauty; but this ex- 
pression was succeeded by one of perplexity, 
which did not pass away for some time. 

As I studied the face of the stranger, I was 
instantly reminded of Alice’s drawing of what I 
called her “dream lover,” and I no longer won- 
dered at Frank’s surprise on seeing it. It was 
indeed an astonishing resemblance. You could 
have sworn it was the same face. Not only was 
every feature the same, even to the cut of the 
beard and the parting of the hair, but the ex- 
pression of the whole was identical: the same 
soul seemed looking through the eyes. Whether 
Alice noticed this or not, I could not tell. She 
was talking in a gay and animated manner, and 
there was a soft light in her eye and a flush of 
pleasure on her lovely cheek which made her 
even more than usually charming. 

I have no occasion to prolong this story by 
making mysteries; so I may as well say that the 
case of Mr. Granger and my sister was one of 
love at first sight. Their two souls melted into 
one at their first meeting, and the affection which 
then sprang into life seemed to grow with every 
day. There were no serious obstacles to fret the 
current of their loves; therefore its course ran 
smooth. My father’s only objections rested upon 
the fact that Alice was still so young and their 
acquaintance so brief. Against the match itself 
he had nothing to urge, as the young man’s fam- 
ily, character, and fortune were all he could ask. 
So the young people had it all their own way; 
and the ever-beautiful drama, so old, yet eternal- 
ly so new, went on once more. 

For me, I hope not to wholly lose the reader’s 
respect when I confess to a slight feeling of su- 
perstition in this matter. The singular circum- 
stance of Alice’s midsummer-night dream, so 
strikingly and so quickly put in process of ful- 
fillment, would present itself to me in the aspect 
of a prophecy. It was easy to laugh, and talk 
of coincidences, but such talk explains nothing. 
“Dreams are but foams,” says the German prov- 
erb. Is it always true? Are there not, may there 
not be, mysterious intelligences which, when our 
grosser senses are locked in slumber, have their 
hour of communion with human souls, and breathe 
into our consciousness the loftier thoughts, the 
purer emotions, the larger knowledge, of theirs ? 


It was a fine morning in June, nearly a year 
from the period when this veracious history com- 
mences. In the cheerful breakfast-room of my 
sister, Mrs. Edward Granger, still lingered a par- 
ty of three, the young mistress of the house, her 
husband, and myself. I had arrived the previous 
evening, and having been separated from Alice 
during the six weeks which had elapsed since her 
marriage, we had, of course, many things to talk 
over. So, though the morning was wearing away, 
we still sat there, Mr. Granger considerately leav- 
ing us to ourselves while he read his paper by 
the window. I had forgotten his presence, till a 
sudden exclamation from him drew my attention 
to his part of the room. 

I had come to Alice’s from grandmamma’s, 
where I had been making a visit, and had brought 
with me among my lu the portfolios of 
sketches and drawings which she had left behind 
last year. They were lying on the table, and Ed- 
ward, having finished his paper, and getting no 
attention from us, amused himself by examining 
them. When we turned round, he was holding 
in his hand the spirited sketch of his own feat- 
ures which I so well remembered. 

‘ “Why, Alice,” he said, “where did you get 
this ?” 

“T made it, of course.” 

“ But I never sat to you.” 

“No; I drew from memory.” 

“ How came it among these things that Char- 
lotte brought from your grandmother’s ?” 

“T left it there last summer.” 

“What a little story-teller! At that time you 
had never seen me.” 

“No, nor any picture of you; yet I had drawn 
you, as you see.” 

“What does she mean, Lottie?” said Edward. 
“The original of this must have been myself or 
my double.” 

“Precisely. It was your double. Alice knows 
that as well as I do.” 

“Will you ladies please explain,” said my 
brother-in-law, throwing himself back in whim- 
sical perplexity. 

Alice laughed. “ You will not believe me if I 
tell you,” she said, seating herself upon his knee. 

“ Well, love, tell me for all that.” 

Alice began the story gayly, but, as it proceed- 
ed, her sportive tone became serious, and her 
large violet eyes deepened with an expression of 
earnestness and wonder. When she ceased, it 
was with a cheek somewhat flushed, and a sensi- 
tive quiver of the lips which she could not quite 
control. Her husband had listened at first with 
smiling interest; but this soon gave way to an 
ominous look of exaggerated gravity; and when 
the story was finished, he burst into a peal of un- 
controllable laughter. He laughed till the tears 
came into his eyes; and when we thought he had 
done, he suddenly started off again, and laughed 
till he was tired. Alice and I joined in the mirth, 
but my sister not very heartily. 

“My dear little girl,” cried Edward, as soon as 
he could speak, “do you hope to persuade me 
— you really dreamed all that about the green 
ady ?” 





“ But it is true, Edward.” 

Edward went off again. 

“And you dare aver that you were asleep. | 
am confident you peeped.” ; 

“You impertinent boy! Small advantage in 
peeping, when you were not there.” 

“Do you presume to say you did not know J 
was there ?” 

“ What do you mean, Edward »” 

“T mean that my recollection of that kiss is as 
vivid as your own, only I do not pretend to have 
been asleep.” 

“My dear Edward, at that time you were on 
the Atlantic, a week’s sail and more from home. 
It was ten days after the eve of St. John that 
you reached our house, and you had only arrived 
the day before.” 

“My dear child, who told you that I had just 
arrived from India ?” 

“a 0 one, perhaps; but we supposed so, of 
course, 

“Nevertheless, on that night of the 23d of 
June I was near enough to get my first kiss from 
your lips. It,was a mercy Lottie did not catch 
me, though. I had just time to gain the shelter 
of se thorn-trees before she came round the 

“Now, Edward,” cried I, in amazement, “ ex- 
plain your part in this mystery.” 

“There is little mystery about my part. It is 
true that when Frank Baldwin left Calcutta | 
was intending to come home in the sailing vessel 
Mogul, which belongs to our firm. But as I 
found it would be necessary for me to go to 
France eny way, I took the steamer route by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and was in Marseilles before 
the Mogul had passed the’ Cape of Good Hope. 
I staid in France several weeks, crossed over to 

land, and took the steamer from Liverpool 
to Quebec, arriving on the 20th of June. It hap- 
pens that one of our clerks in Calcutta, a faith- 
ful, excellent fellow, has a mother and sisters liv- 
ing on a farm not far from S——, and I was the 
bearer of letters and gifts from him to them. I 
might have sent the things by express, of course, 
but I thought the women might like to see and 
talk with some one who had come from Fred ; so, 
having plenty of time at my disposal, I concluded 
to visit them myself. You see, no one in New 
York knew of my arrival, or expected me for a 
fortright. I made a detour, and reached S—— 
on the afternoon of the 23d. I spent several 
hours with Fred’s family, telling them every thing 
I could think of about him, and praising him to 
their hearts’ content—the good fellow deserves 
it all. It was quite late when I started to walk 
back to the town. The evening was so fine that 
I felt in no hurry to reach my hotel, and I stroll- 
ed along quite regardless of the way. Perceiving 
a foot-path which seemed to lead through some 
pleasant fields to a brook, I left the main road to 
explore it. Where I went I am sure I can not 
tell; perhaps you, who know the localities, can 
form a guess. I know that I through a 
deep, lonely glen from which the brook issued, 
and, following the windings of the stream, had 
just succeeded in making my way through a 
dense thicket of old thorn -trees, when I was 
startled by the sight of a femele figure lying on 
the grass. I drew near and found a young girl 
not dead, but sleeping sweetly. What brought 
her there at such a time was a mystery. The 
delicate texture of her dress and the gleam of a 
heavy gold bracelet on one of her round arms 
showed that she was not probably. under the ne- 
cessity of choosing such a bed-chamber. IfI had 
remembered what night of the year it was—the 
chosen hour of the people in green—I should 
probably not have attributed to her a mortal 
character at all, but should have sup that 
she had merely arrived too soon at the rendez- 
vous, and was waiting for her sisters to begin the 
greenwood revel. Whether under such a suppo- 
sition I should have ventured to take the liberty 
I did I dare not say; but, as it was, I think my 
guilt had some extenuating circumstances. The 
dewy red lips through which the sweet breath 
came so softly !—why, it was not in human nature 
to resist the temptation! Blushing to the soul for 
the depravity of my race, I admit my crime.” 

“Your contrition is somewhat tardy, Sir,” re- 
plied the blushing Alice, trying hard to frown. 
“ Pray, how long were you there?” 

“Tt could not have been more than five minutes 
at most. I was revolving the chances of getting 
another kiss without wales you, when I heard 
footsteps, and had just time to gain the cover of 
the trees before Charlotte appeared. I hurried 
away across the fields, and reached my hotel 
about midnight. Next day 1 started for St. 
Louis, whence I had just returned when I reached 
your house.” 

“ And did you then recognize Alice ?” 

“No. I remember that at first sight her face 
seemed slightly familiar, but the impression pass- 
ed away. Until to-day I never for an instant as- 
sociated her with the heroine of my almest for- 
gotten adventure. In that uncertain mingling of 
twilight and starlight, features were not accurate- 
ly distinguishable. The only wonder is how she 
managed, undetected, to get so good a view of 
mine.” 

“ Now, Edward,” cried Alice, in a tone of real 
distress, “ you surely do not believe—” . 

He stopped the reproach with a kiss. “No, 
darling ; of course I do not believe any thing of 
the kind. But, Charlotte,” he added, “what a 
strange thing it is, this blending of the events act- 
ually passing around us with the fantastic images 
of our dreams! What faculty of the mind is it 
which remains awake to take cognizance of things 
outside the closed eyelids ?” , : 

“The prophetic faculty, it would seem in this 
instance,” I answered, with as much gravity as I 
could assume. ‘“ But perhaps that is peculiar to 
the dreams of Midsummer-eve.” ’ ; 

Edward laughed. “It is an odd thing, 40) 
way,” said he. 

I think it odd myself, but it is true. 





